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NOTHING-NO, NOTHING-BEATS BETTER TASTE 


and 


LUCKIES 





You can even see why Luckies taste better 


—cleaner, fresher, smoother 





Ask yourself this: Why do I smoke? 

You know, yourself, you smoke for en- 
joyment. And you get enjoyment only 
from the taste of a cigarette. 

Luckies taste better—cleaner, fresher, 
smoother! You can see why when you 
strip the paper from a Lucky by tearing 
down the seam. 

First, you see a Lucky is made better, 


because it remains a perfect cylinder of 
fine tobacco—round, firm, fully packed. 

Second, you see Luckies’ famous fine 
tobacco itself —long strands of fine, light, 
truly mild tobacco with a rich aroma 
and an even better taste. Remember, 
L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. 

Nothing—no, nothing—beats better 
taste, and Luckies taste better—cleaner, 
fresher, smoother. So... 


Be Happy-GO Lucky! 


PRODUCT a So ‘ayaa AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 








_Its 4-cylinder engine was 
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1920 KISSEL Goldbug, filling up at the first ‘‘Ethyl” gasoline pump, had a six- 
TODAY AS YESTERDAY cylinder, 60-h.p. engine. It had a seat on the side that slid in and out like a drawer. 


cars run their best on the best gasoline 


1953 OLDSMOBILE Super ‘88’ is described as the 
“‘power car of the year.”’ It offers power steering, 
power brakes and a 165-h.p. engine. 
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ON FEBRUARY 2, 1923—thirty years ago 
this month—car owners went out of their 
way to stop at this little station in Day- 
ton, Ohio. They wanted to try a new 
kind of gasoline . . . a gasoline that 
promised to stop the “knock”’ that was 
plaguing them. 
. «ft This new gasoline was “Ethyl!” gaso- 
1923 LOCOMOBIL' ,600, w e costliest , 4 
American eyes — doen, he Model line. And these first purchasers found it 
48 lasted for 18 years, with minor changes. really did stop ‘“‘knock.”’ But that wasn’t 
Pa T pa Y L all. It opened the door to the modern, 
high compression engines that give to- 
CORPORATION = day’s cars such thrilling power and per- 
New York 17, New York formance. 
Ethyl Antiknock Lid.,inCanada TO get the most enjoyment out of your 
car, always fill er up with “Ethyl!” gaso- 
line. For today, as yesterday, cars run 
their best on the best gasoline. 


CORPORATION 


1903 ORIENT Buckboard 
sold for $375 and was 
promoted as the‘‘cheap- 
est auto in the world.” 





mounted in the rear. 
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USE LESS OIL 


... GET THE 


LONG 


QUART 


LONG because it 
lasts long— saves you added 
quarts between oil changes 


This 100% Pennsylvania motor oil 
with me Zough-film’ stands up under 
intense heat. . . resists the forma- 
i irols Me) Mella Zeb iiiale M-lale lial -Meel-) oletiEe 
Your engine stays cleaner, smoother 


running ...uses less oil! 


Pennzoil gives all engines an extra 
margin of safety. There's a correct 
grade and type of Pennzoil for 
YOUR car and driving conditions. 


Sound your ZZ 


at 
this 
sign 


Penr 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





A way to get richer 


By WHEELER McMILLEN 
Editor-in-Chief 


ILL the country now hear new 

ideas concerning labor? New men 

head the big unions. New leaders 

will speak for many key industries. A 

new atmosphere prevails in Wash ngton. 

No one knows exactly how much has 

been gained or lost by the strife and 

strikes of the past. Everyone does know 

that millions in wages and millions in 

production were lost when labor issues 
were settled by the cruder weapons. 

Nearly always the conflicts have con- 

sidered only one basic question: How 


| much of the consumer’s dollar shall be 
| paid for labor? -Too little attention has 











| been paid to certain fundamental, com- 


mon-sense facts of life. 
One fact is that, no matter how the 


| 100 pennies in a dollar are eventually 


divided, it is the consumer who decides 
whether there is any dollar to divide. 
He has and exercises a wide range of 
choices when deciding what to buy after 
he gets the dollar. 

The dollar that the consumer pays 
is the only dollar the employer gets to 
share with labor. One can say either that 
the product pays the wages, or that the 
consumer pays them. 

The essential conclusion is that the 
better the product sells, the more con- 
sumer dollars become available to pay 
wages. Also, that the more wages there 
are in circulation the more products are 
likely to be bought. 


& @ @ 


A large number of excellent gains 
have been made by labor. Minimum 
wages, better wages, shorter hours, better 
working conditions, pensions and others 
could be mentioned. They are all paid for 
by the dollar the consumer exchanges for 
the product. 

Some of these gains have been at- 
tained at the expense of productivity. 
Whenever a labor contract demands that 
three men be hired to do work that two 
could accomplish, the cost is reflected in 
the product. The consumer then exercises 
his final decision about giving up a dollar 
for that product. 


*# 2 @ 


One idea, by no means a new one, 
ought to be given top priority whenever 
the new leaders get together. It is the 
only idea, probably, that can result both 
in more wages for the workers and more 
consumer dollars to pay the wages. 
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General Motors 


SKILLED WORKER. Production pays 


off; consumers pay the labor bill. 


That idea is to produce more. Since 
the product pays the wages, the idea can 
be applied to everybody’s benefit. 

All too much of the wage structure 
has been based on the time workers put 
in, rather than upon the product put out. 
The consumer dollar has no interest in 
how much time it buys—only in the 
character and quality of the product 
itself. 

Labor organizations in their weaker 
days rightfully resisted piecework deals 
because strong employers were not always 
fair. They no longer need to fear their 
own inability to provide for fair treat- 
ment. And modern high productivity de- 
pends upon many factors other than the 
simple speed-up. 


* + % 


Can we hope that the new minds 
who will now be shaping the philosophies 
of labor relations will take this idea into 
account ? 

Here and there across the country— 
no longer only a few—are happy workers 
in happy companies where 
planned incentives amply reward men for 
their production rather than merely for 
their time. Their high output always ap- 
pears to be reflected in high volume and 
low costs. The consequence is that con- 
sumer dollars prefer their products. 

No other idea carries so much hope 
for better wages, lower prices and more 


wisely 
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“Sky Hook” Roof Supports 
Are Boon to Mine Safety 





Bethlehem makes two types of roof 
olts: the square-head bolt with expan- 
sion shell st) and the wedge-type or 
slotted bolt (right). With either type, 
when the bolt is installed the upper 
end expands, gripping the sides of hole. 
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One of the mining engineer’s oldest 
problems is how to provide sure, solid 
support for roofs. Miners have long 
had to put their faith in makeshift 
timber roof props that necessarily were 
haphazard and undependable. Rec- 
ords of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
show that half of all mine accidents 
have resulted from collapsing roofs. 

Now there is a better, more depend- 
able way to support mine roofs — the 
mine-roof bolt. The roof bolt is in- 
genious — the nearest thing to the 
fabled “sky hook” that you’re ever 
likely to see. 

When Bethlehem Mine-Roof Bolts 


are used, the roof actually supports 


BETHLEHEM 





itself, What happens is that the roof 
bolts, which come in lengths of from 
2 to 8 feet, consolidate the strata of 
rock to form what amounts to a single, 
deep, tremendously strong beam. 

The best proof of how mine-roof 
bolts improve safety and operating 
efliciency is the way that mines are 
going for them. 

The Bethlehem Steel plant at Leba- 
non, Pa., is turning out our two types 
of roof bolts by the thousands. More 
and more mines are changing to roof 
bolts, with the result that efficiency is 
improving and accidents due to roof- 
falls, once the bane of mining, are 
growing fewer every day. 
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What Happened 
to Meat Prices? 
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Tue year-end report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
makes mighty good reading for 
people who like meat, and that 
means about everybody. 

It shows that as of December 

30, average wholesale meat prices 
were 20% lower than the levels of 
August 19—the high point of the 
year. 
While declines at retail aren’t 
the same for all grades and cuts, 
by watching for specials you can 
get more mileage for your meat 
money than you could a short 
while back. This is especially true 
if you will remember that there is 
a lot of good meat around besides 
center cut pork chops... or fancy 
steaks from top grades of beef. 

What’s the reason for lower 
meat prices? The answer is simple 
— greater meat production — more 





livestock came to market during 
this period. 





Meat prices follow the age-old 


law of supply and demand... how 


much meat there is, how many | 


people want it, and how much 
they have to spend for it. 


Did you know 


... that there are more than 
4,000 individual meat packing 
companies in the United 
States... that they compete 
with each other daily both 
for the meat animals and for 
customers... that this two- 
way competition (plus mod- 
ern, mass-production methods 
and full use of by-products) 
brings your meat to you ata 
lower service cost between farm 
and table than almost any other 
food? 





AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 





abundant goods. It could do much for a 
stronger and happier America. 


Inside notes 


Never mind the weather, which 
tends to be sloppy this time of year. Sit 
back in your chair and enjoy a trip start- 
ing at Cooperstown, N.Y. (see page 42). 
That’s the home of the Baseball Hall of 
Fame—and a considerable amount of his- 
torical and literary lore as well. Then 
move west to Lincoln, Ill. (page 62). It 
was named for Abraham Lincoln, as you 
could guess, but we think you'll learn 
some more interesting sidelights of Amer- 
ican history. Incidentally, if you should 
decide to make that trip by car instead of 
by armchair, don’t miss “Drive With 
Your Guard Up” (page 36). 


* * * 


Domestic drama, as done in a thou- 
sand movies and a million comic strips: 
Wife is sick, husband volunteers to cook 
some supper. Husband drops eggs on 
floor, burns several kettles, generally 
makes a mess. Wife wearily arises to shoo 
husband out of kitchen; he beats a re- 
treat in bad order, muttering, “All the 
world’s greatest chefs are men.” We don’t 
like to mention it, but we suspect this old 
gag has been fostered by the dear ladies 
themselves. Our case for the husband who 
doesn’t make a shambles of the kitchen 
appears on page 56. It’s called: “Lady, 
You May Be Married to a Chef.” 


* * * 


Binod U. Rao describes “What I 
Found America to Be Like” on page 66. 
His story gives us a picture of our own 
country that only a foreigner could pro- 
vide. Because this native of Hyderabad 
examined us thoroughly, honestly and in- 
telligently, you may have trouble deciding 
whether this article should be classed as 
educational or purely entertaining. We 
think you'll decide that it is both. 


* * * 


Quick quiz, with questions here 
and answers inside: What are your 
chances of making money by raising 
dogs? (page 38). If you kept a “rock- 
hound” in a kennel, why would you be 
jailed? (page 47). What notable Ameri- 
can, remarkably vigorous at 78, offers ad- 
vice for this country based on almost un- 
paralleled experience? (page 29). What 
school requires graduates to lower them- 
selves down sheer cliffs and dodge ex- 
ploding TNT? (page 22). When your 
youngster asks for candy, should you buy 
him a ten-pound box or should you box 
his ears? (page 48). 


* + 


“Education is a weapon, the eff- 
cacy of which depends on who possesses 
it.” That flat statement by Stalin fails to 
indicate the true horror of the methodical 
way communism warps children’s minds 
behind the Iron Curtain. See “Blueprint 
for a Red Generation” on page 24. 
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Yours simply by 


returning the coupon below 





Three forthcoming issues of 


| | M E THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


We'd like you to try TIME at our expense—we think you'll 
like it; we think you'll be interested and entertained by the 
sharp, clear, graphic writing for which TIME is famous. 


Try it for just three weeks yourself, See why more than 1,700,000 
American families read it regularly; why doctors, lawyers, businessmen, 
leading clergymen and educators vote it “America’s most important 
magazine,” call it their own personal favorite. See if you, too, don’t find 
TIME a weekly adventure in good reporting, good writing, good reading. 


Each issue will bring you an organized review of the world’s news — will 
put you right on the scene, make the events and persons come alive before 
your very eyes. You are there —whether you're reading of a squabble in 
the Senate, a flood along the Missouri, or a battle over the Yalu. You are 
there — whether you are reading about the floating of a loan or the sinking 
of a freighter, the rise of a puppet ruler or the fall of a movie idol. You 
are there — whether it’s a story of a famous church festival or a county 
fair, a roof raising in Iowa or raising the roof in a Paris nightclub. 


That’s the kind of reporting, the kind of “put-you-on-the-scene” writing 
you'll find in TIME issue after issue, week after week. Stories you'll 
remember, persons and places you won’t forget—writing that makes 
you wonder — makes you question— makes you act! 


That’s why you'll like TIME—it keeps you up-to-date on the develop- 
ments and trends that are important to know, and it lets you in on 
the gossip and giggles of the news that are so much fun to know. 


YOU CAN GET THREE ISSUES OF TIME FREE! 


If you'd like to see for yourself how much information and 
entertainment even a few issues of TIME contain, send us 
your name and address on the coupon below. You'll get 
three consecutive issues absolutely free—no charge or 
obligation at all! The only favor we ask is that you and your 
family spend a few evenings with TIME, read it, enjoy it, 
judge it for yourselves and for what it can offer you! 

We can distribute only a limited number of copies to 
PATHFINDER readers, so won't you send us your coupon 
before March 3rd —or better yet, today? And remember, 
these copies are absolutely FREE! 








be | 
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TIME, 540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me, without charge or obligation, the 

three isssues of TIME you offered in PATHFINDER. 


name 

(please print) 
| RY 5 en Se ee ee cee mee 
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PA 
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New Greaseless Way 





To Keep Your Hair Neat All Day 





““V.7’""—new grooming discovery now in Vitalis 
Hair Tonic — outdates messy oils. Keeps your hair neat 
all day without gummy film or matted-down look. 


Not an animal, vegetable 
or mineral oil 


If you object to over-oily hair tonics, as 
most men do, here’s good news. Now you 
can keep hair in place and easy to manage 
—yet avoid that gummy, “oil-slick” look. 

The secret is a completely new kind of 
grooming agent — introduced to you in 
new finer Vitalis Hair Tonic. 

Called “V-7,” it is not an animal, veg- 
etable or mineral oil. In fact, “V-7” was 
developed in the laboratory especially to 
overcome the messiness and other disad- 
vantages of various greasy oils. 


Make this easy test 







PUT Yo 
UR 
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We think you'll be pleasantly surprised the 
very first time you use new finer Vitalis 
containing “V-7.” 

1. Hair stays neat, natural-looking. No 

heavy greasy look. 

2. No gummy film or “matting down.” 

Prove it for yourself. Just apply tonic 
you are now using to one side of your head 


—new finer Vitalis to the other. See if you 
don’t agree the Vitalis side looks far better. 


Feels tingling good— 
kills dandruff germs on contact 


New Vitalis also gives you a combination 
of active ingredients found in no other 
leading tonic. Massaged onto scalp with 
the “60-Second Workout,” it feels tingling 
good—far more refreshing. And labora- 
tory tests prove it kills, on contact, germs 
many doctors associate with. infectious 
dandruff. No oil or cream does this. 


Outgrooms any other hair tonic 
—or double your money back 


We think you'll find new Vitalis with “V-7” 
the finest hair tonic you ever used. If you 
don’t agree, return empty bottle to Bristol- 
Myers, 630 Sth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
and get double your money back. (Offer 
expires December 31, 1953.) 





Product of Bristol-Myers 











AMONG OURSELVES 





Electing a President: Felix Mor- 
ley’s “Mending the Political Roof” [Jan. 
7] is enlightening. I’ve thought for a long 
time that we need a change in the man- 
ner of nominating and electing a Presi- 
dent, and I hope Congressman Coudert’s 
amendment becomes law. 

C. E. Morris 
Mitchell, Neb. 


Ancestor Hunting: Among the best 
sources for genealogical material [ Jan. 
21] are town histories, particularly in the 
New England states. . . 

Nearly every town, in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts especially, has 
its town history. Many in other states also 
have them, available in state libraries 
and in the libraries of the DAR, the 
Colonial Dames and other organizations. 
Volumes of the New, England Genealogi- 
cal Register are very helpful too; also 
county histories and gazettes contain lists 
of citizens and historical sketches. Many 
families in the West migrated there from 
New England, hence the importance of 
the New England records. .. . 

F. L. Hosart 
Burlington, Vt. 


Super-store. You say a drugstore 
in Wall, S. D., had 500,000 customers last 
year [Along Main Street, Jan. 7]. Pass 
the aspirin! That would be an average 
of 1,366 customers every day of the year 
or more than 100 per working hour (on 
the basis of a 12-hour day), or almost 
two a minute. How many clerks? 


C. DonEE Cook 
Richwood, W.Va. 


During the peak of the tourist sea- 
son, proprietor Ted Hustead employs 24 
full-time clerks in his store. On one sum- 
mer day 4,000 people came in.—Ed. 


Economic Facts: Some politicians 
told the public during the last election 
that when careless public spending 
slowed down we would have a depression. 
. . . The very opposite is the case. Mil- 
lions of businessmen are planning to ex- 
pand and make progress and prosperity 
for all because of economy in. Govern- 
ment. For instance, the Virginia Electric 
and Power Co. is building over $100 mil- 
lion worth of power plants in eastern Vir- 
ginia to furnish power to the new fac- 
tories that are being planned and built by 
private investors in the Norfolk section. 

Economics never change. . . . Public 
money loosely spent retards progress, so 
I look for progress and prosperity as the 
politicians co-operate with businessmen 
instead of fighting them. 

W. B. SHarer Jr. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Juke-box Tunes: My hat’s off to 
your superb article, “Ten Million Nickels 
a Day” [Jan. 21].... 

Your list of top juke-box tunes for 
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‘January is an example of the teen-ager’s 


opinion of good music. . . . It coincides 
with the top tunes of all the teen-agers I 
know in school as well as the favorites 
of all my family. ... 

DorotHy DEMMER 
Millville, N.J. 


The Big Eaters: “Why You Eat 
What You Do” [Jan. 21] was both inter- 
esting and amusing, but I think Dr. Kauf- 
man may be doing an injustice to “clam 
guzzlers” as well as to addicts of certain 
other foods, like ketchup and mustard, 
for instance. 

While the ability to eat to the bot- 
tom of a barrel of clams may bring a 
certain local notoriety, the clam lover 
probably started the whole thing, not to 


* ALL STYLES* 
RAW STEAMED 
CLAM BROTH -CLAM CHOWDER 
FRIED CLAMS -CLAM STEW 


- CLAM FRITIERS- 
Ec - 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


be a showoff but simply because he likes 
their taste. . 

Our local champ, stuffed to his ears, 
honestly seems to enjoy the last bivalve 
just as much as the first. . . . It’s like 
peanuts. If you like ’em, you just can’t 
stop eating ’em. 

ARTHUR CLAIBORNE 
Baltimore 


e e By Dr. Kaufman’s reasoning, I 
would probably be classified as a show- 
off because of my generous use of ketch- 
up. It wouldn’t be out of order for me to 
use an entire bottle with three or four 
hamburgers and a few French fries. But 
I hardly think it could be considered 
“showing off” since I often eat alone. .. . 

I could cite several cases where peo- 
ple use generous amounts of spices sim- 
ply because they enjoy them... . I know 
a bachelor who usually eats alone and it 
is not uncommon for him to consume a 
bottle of mustard in a day. He even eats 
it at breakfast. . . . He isn’t eccentric in 
any way; he just likes mustard... . 

Don G. Crecata 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Move to Moscow? If, as you say in 
your editorial “Root out the Reds” [Jan. 
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Racing’s Most Coveted Award 


Again Won with CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs! 


Chuck Stevenson, 1952 
AAA National Racing 
Champion and winner of 
the stock car division of the 
Mexican Road Race. 


“When you’re up against the best 
drivers and cars in the nation you want 
spark plugs that stay with you,” says 
Stevenson. “For my money there isn’t 
a spark plug in the world to compare to 
Champions and I give them full credit 
for helping make 1952 my big year. 
Practically every top race driver I 
know, here or abroad, will tell you 
Champions are the best!”’ 


The spark plug chosen by Chuck 


The AAA medal awarded 

for the best record in 15 

big car races totalling 
2400 miles. 
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Stevenson—and by nine of the first ten 
AAA drivers—must be the best—and 
that means Champion! This preference 
by those whose lives and livelihood 
depend on engine performance means 
that when you pick Champion Spark 
Plugs you are buying finer performance, 
economy and dependability. Whatever 
make or model car you drive—it will 
run better with Champions! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1,0HI0 


CHAMPION 


—— 


SPARK PLUGS 


Better by Far for EVERY CAR Regardless of Make or Year 











If your car feels like this ... its time 
for MARFAK chassis lubrication 





More rough cold-weather driving still to 
come! Make the going smoother — get 
Marfak lubrication. Tough, longer last- 
ing Marfak clings to chassis points. It 
won't jar out or squeeze Out—resists wash- 
off when road water splashes. That’s why 
you get smooth, cushiony driving with 
Marfak for 1,000 miles or more! Get 
Marfak lubrication. See your Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 















ee 


TUNE IN: Tuesday nights on television, the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. . 
METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts on Saturday afternoons. See newspaper for time and station. 





21], we cannot stop Communist countries 
from sending Communists to the United 
Nations, then let’s get the U.N. out of the 
United States and get the U.S. out of the 
U.N. 

Let’s put the whole thing over in 
Moscow and see what happens if Ameri- 
cans dare talk about Russia like Vishin- 
sky talks about the U.S. 

E. E. CLyMer 
Floral Park, N.Y. 


Roadside Slogans: I enjoyed your 
item entitled “Blow Your Horn” [ Along 
Main Street, Jan. 7]. My wife and I took 
a picture of the sign you mention at 
Dumas, Tex., reading “Straight ahead to 
Dumas, home of 7,000 nice people and a 
few old soreheads.” 

On that same trip west, on Route 90, 





| THISIS GOD'S COUNTRY 
ee DONT 
DRIVE THAU IT LIKE 
HELL 





we found another sign that we liked bet- 
ter. Enclosed is a picture of it... . 

Frank J. Mounr 
Fogelsville, Pa. 


Orchardman Mohr employs the tech- 
nique in his own business. The eye-catch- 
ing sign on his roadside market reads 


“Eat Mohr Fruit.”—Ed. 


Inside Civil Service: I enjoyed 
your story on “What’s Wrong with Civil 
Service?” [Dec. 17] and its relation to 
my own Case. 

I, a victim of the so-called “moron” 
test, am located in the pattern and model 
shop in the aircraft factory at a naval 
base. I came here in 1938 as a pattern- 
maker. My work was of an experimental 
nature, requiring a lot of self-acquired 
knowledge and a long experience in this 
business, of which I had at that time 
about 25 years. 

When war broke out in 1941, the 
factory was desperate for supervisors. 
Management pulled mechanics out of the 
ranks, put them through a training and 
supervisory course and gave each about 
40 rookies to teach. I was appointed an 
instructor for four years, then junior su- 
pervisor, then leading-man patternmaker. 
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From 1941 to 1950 I was in the super- 
visory capacity. 

Then suddenly Civil Service issued 
an order that all supervisors appointed 


after 1948 were subject to an examina- | 
tion. I failed because the test was so | 


highly scholastic and I’ve been out of 
school for at least 25 years. . . . I couldn’t 
seem to grasp the nature of some of the 
questions, which seemed to be of the 
“moron” type, such as “How high is 
up?”, “How long is a bridge?”’, ete. 

I wrote my Congressman and he got 
in touch with Civil Service. They replied 
that regardless of the outcome of the test 
it was still up to the jurisdiction of the 
command. . .. They tried to get out from 
under. 

I was returned to my bench job, the 


_same as of about ten years back. It was 


hard handling tools again, but I soon 
got in the groove. The plant here lost 35 
supervisors who had been in the service 
anywhere from 10 to 15 years. Morale 
went down very low. . 

It is true that Civil Service needs an 
overhauling. ... 

NAME WITHHELD 


Camels in America: The camel in- 
vasion of the Southwest (Jan. 21) is an 
old story, but not too well known. ... 
In discussing the dispersal of the animals, 
you have reminded me of an incident 
which might be new to you. 

During the late 1920’s a group of 
farmers were cleaning out a spring to 
the north of Holden, in Millard County, 
Utah. They uncovered bones which they 
knew were not cattle bones. An anthro- 
pologist at the University of Utah visited 
the site and said they were those of a 
camel, probably one of the fated herd. I 
am not sure how much of the skeleton 
was recovered, but do know that several 
crates were shipped to the University. 

Hittman Davies 
Fillmore, Utah 
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Every hour of the day or night, 
Sundays and holidays, the telephone 
stands ready to give wings to your words. 
The cost is small —just a few 


pennies a call. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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*Qptional at extra cost. Car illustrated above: Oldsmobile Super "88" Holiday Coupé. 


New Classic Ninety-Eight also now on display at vour dealer's. A General Motors Value. 


... With a higher power, 
higher compression, 


higher voltage “Rocket” Engine! 


This is the “power” car of the year! It’s the sensational, 


39 


all-new Super “88° Oldsmobile—packed with more “power 
features than you've ever seen in any automobile! New 


**Rocket” Engine for dazzling action! New Pedal-Ease Power 


New “Rocket” Engine! 
New 165 H.P.! 
New 8 to 1 Com- 
pression Ratio! 
Plus New 12-Volt 
Ignition System! 


Brakes* for surer stopping power! Power Steering* for safer, 
easier parking, turning, maneuvering! New Power-Styling 


for brilliant new beauty! All in all, it’s the “Big Feature” 





car of the year . . . Oldsmobile’s superb new SUPER “88”! 
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The Cover. The true significance 
of Martin P. Durkin’s appointment as 
Secretary of Labor can best be real- 
ized in the light of the many changes 
in the entire labor-management pic- 
ture. See “Labor: a Year of Peace?” 
on page 20. ... The gentle, sad-eyed 
burro is a beast of burden; it may 
seem surprising that he is also “big 
game.” But in California, wild burros 
are a nuisance, and hunters are track- 
ing them down (page 50)... . “How 
to Get a College Scholarship” (page 
32) describes many unusual scholar- 
ships, available every year. 


x * * 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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HOT WATER 


PLENTY OF IT... 
WHEN YOU NEED oh 





New G-E Table-top Water Heater gives 
constant-temperature hot water for 
kitchen and laundry appliances. Top 
connections make easiest installation, 
even on concrete floors! 






Even inacloset! Your G-E Water Heater 
can be installed easily . . . anywhere in 
your house! You get oceans of really 
hot water quickly, automatically, eco- 
nomically! 





G-E Water Heaters are safe! No need to 
worry about open doors or drafts, for 
there’s no flame to blow out. 


DEPENDABLE! Backed by General Elec- 
tric’s 10-year protection plan. See your 
General Electric dealer today! 


There’s a size to fit 0) 


your family’s needs! - n 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATERS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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20 SECONDS AFTER start of acceleration test, 1953 car with 1953 gaso- 
line pulls far ahead of same model car using 1925 gasoline. Trailing both new 
cars is an automobile of the twenties fueled with 1925 gasoline. By every test, 
including ton mileage, today’s gasoline proves 50% better than 1925 gasoline. 
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Runway Tests 
Prove Gasoline 
50% Better 
Than in 1925 


Priced the same as it was then, 
2 gallons now do work of 3 


Dramatic automobile tests at New York In- 
ternational Airport, “Idlewild? prove that 2 gal- 
lons of today’s gasoline do the work 3 gallons 
did in 1925. a 

Today’s gasoline, these tests show, is worth 
50 percent more by every measure of automo- 
bile performance and economy — even taking 
into consideration the great improvement of car 
engines and designs. To make test results even 
more remarkable, today’s gasoline still costs 
about the same as gasoline did in 1925 — only 
taxes are higher. In the same period the price 
of most things you buy has gone up sharply. 
This increase in gasoline quality has been 
the direct result of constant competition in 
every branch of the oil industry. Every day, oil- 
men try to win your business by doing their 
jobs better, faster, more efficiently. 

That’s why you get the finest oil products at 

the world’s lowest prices. And this is just one 
way you benefit from the American system of 
free competition where privately-managed oil 
companies have a chance to earn a profit while 
serving you. 
For a free booklet about the improvements 
in today’s gasoline, “2=3,” write to Oil Indus- 
try Information Committee, American Petro- 
leum Institute, Box 55, 50 West 50th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


GASOLINE PRICES 
(Excluding Taxes) 





1953 GASOLINE is an outstanding buy. While 
general living costs in the U. S. have jumped 52.2% 
since 1925, gasoline .-day is priced about the same as 
gasoline was then—only the taxes are higher. 
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SECRETARY 


throughout the Administration that Congress shall make the laws 
and executive departments shall carry them out; the U. S. appar- 
ently is returning to "constitutional government." 


NEW HAMPSHIRE'S SENATOR CHARLES W. TOBEY (R.) threatens to become the in- 


ee Cee Cae eee eee eeeeeee-”C—C Ss 


vestigatingest member of the investigation-minded 83rd Congress. 
Tobey is looking into port security and waterfront racketeering, 
delays in development of standard color TV, and operations of 
three Federal Commissions——Power, Communications and Interstate 
Commerce. In addition, he's senior member of the Senate Small 
Business Committee and also on the Foreign Relations Committee. 
OF COMMERCE SINCLAIR WEEKS WAS STARTLED to find the Government 
has been in the Federal Barge Line business since 1924, has vir-— 
tually little hope of getting rid of the Commerce Department's 
Inland Waterways Corp. The barge lines are on sale or for lease 
to private interests, but the laws pertaining to disposal of the 
deficit-producing venture make it almost impossible to arrange 
such a transaction. : 


EX—PRESIDENT HARRY TRUMAN SAYS THE RUSSIANS HAVEN'T THE ATOMIC BOMB; the 


Atomic Energy Commission and Joint Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee say they do. There's a third side in this dispute: A 
group at the Pentagon believes our intelligence inside Russia is 
insufficiently informed as to what the Reds actually have. 


SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY WANTS EXPERTS ON HIS FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE. 


HOUSE GOP 


SECRETARY 


force if necessary, out of the Suez Canal Zone. This is tied to 
some criticism of Secretary of State Dulles, who, while obviously 
concerned with Europe and the Far East, so far. has given scant 
attention to the Near and Middle East. 


LEADERSHIP IS BRACED FOR INTRAPARTY PRESSURE for appropriations 
to start work on $11.3-billion worth of rivers and harbors, beach 
erosion and other Army Engineer civil functions proposals, some 
of which had been authorized since 1936. Appropriations Chairman 
John Taber insists that any such backlog should be kept on the 
shelf as long as U.S. economy is going full blast and pump- 
priming outlays aren't justifiable. 


ee eee 


alists here. The President's brother, head of Pennsylvania 
State College, now is one of three on a committee advising on 
Government reorganization. 


off the land if they must parachute into strange territory. In 
Nevada's Plumas National Forest, airmen get three days' rations 
and must work their way back to civilization, about a week's hike 
away. 


OF STATE DULLES'S ten-day visit to seven European capitals in- 
creased chances for early ratification of the European Army 
treaty. Dulles said the U.S. wants definite progress by April l 
—-before Congress decides on foreign aid and before the North 
Atlantic Council of Foreign Ministers meets in Paris. Penalty, 
Dulles warned, will be a cutback in aid. This brand of Yankee 
diplomacy is highly popular on Capitol Hill. 
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YOUR SAFETY IS A FIRST AND THIS IS WHY 


There are engineering reasons for every benefit 


your new Chrysler Corporation car offers you 


May 


F Wie 


EVEN BEFORE you turn the starter key, you sense the strength 
built into every new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. The 
tight, firm way the doors latch hints that Here is a body-and-frame 
structure ruggedly safe throughout. You notice, too, the wide, 
full-circle view through the smart new curved one-piece windshield 
and added window space all around. And on Comfort-Level seats, 
you sit naturally erect, better able to see the road all around you. 


,% 


a 


UNDER WAY, you control your car with complete confidence. All 
your stops are smooth with Chrysler-engineered Safe-Guard 
Hydraulic Brakes. In case of a blowout, exclusive Safety-Rim 
Wheels hold the deflated tire firmly, let you make a safe, controlled 
stop. A new method of “springing” helps give you a sure, steady 
ride even on the worst roads. And in rain, the constant-speed 
electric windshield wiper keeps your vision clear at all times. 


THERE ARE REASONS. Chrysler Corporation engineers manhandle 
every inch of a car’s body and frame. They jolt it, strain it, liter- 
ally try to twist it apart. Every component of the body is checked 
for endurance — the locks, hinges, springs, window regulators, 
even the fabrics. Then the car is subjected to thousands of severe 
road-test miles. When our cars shrug off this kind of punish- 
ment, we know they’re ready to guard the safety of your family. 
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THERE ARE REASONS. Putting on the brakes a thousand times a 
day with a test dynamometer is one way Chrysler Corporation 
engineers make certain your brakes will stop your car safely and 
surely every time. Tests like this helped develop Cyclebond brake 
linings, with almost twice as much useful lining life as ordinary 
linings. Exclusive Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes furnish quick 
stopping power through six cylinders instead of the usual four. 


Back of every development that makes your Chrysler Corporation car so safe to drive are the talent and experience of engineers, scientists 


and technicians with the one aim—to produce fine cars of superior worth CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


engineers and builds Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler Cars & Dodge Trucks 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © illite Metal Powder Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories ¢ Alrtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration ¢ Cycleweld Cement Products 
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Policy picture 


Partners. In his State of the Union 
address, President Dwight Eisenhower 
said little to cause immediate troubles 
with Congress. He cleared away some 
confusion about what he wanted. Lack 
of co-ordination resulted in embarrass- 
ment during the first two weeks of the 
new Administration. Now, however, the 
White House is moving toward closer re- 
lations with leaders on Capitol Hill. The 
day after his address, the President in- 
vited Senate leaders and committee chair- 
men to the White House for lunch. Two 
days later he lunched with influential 
House members. 

The desire exists for close coopera- 
tion between the executive and the legis- 
lative branches. However, President Ei- 
senhower and his advisers are aware of 
Congressional resolve to guard against 
further delegation of authority to the 
President. Too much control rolled off 
Capitol Hill and into the White House 
during the depression and war crises of 
the New and Fair Deals. Any sign of a 
Presidential whip on Congress now would 
only cause resentment and trouble later 
when specific and highly controversial 
recommendations are presented. A review 
of the first weeks of the Administration 
shows that Congress has denied to the 
President nothing he. has requested. 

The General has a reserve of heavy 
artillery and Congress knows it. Eisen- 
hower received nearly 34 million of 61.5 
million votes cast for President. He car- 
ried 39 of the 48 states. He did not ride 
into office on a GOP Congressional land- 
slide; both the House and Senate are 
GOP-controlled by narrow margins. 

Few Republicans up for re-election 
in 1954 are going to risk a run-in with 


such an Executive—if he retains a good © 


share of his current popularity. And no 
Republican wants to mar seriously the 
picture of progress the GOP hopes to 
show the nation in 1956. 


“Free and Competitive.” Emer- 
gency Federal economic controls, with 
few exceptions, will be gone by July. 
Wages, meats, clothing, restaurant prices 


’ and many household goods already are 


free. Controls over rents (except in criti- 
cal defense areas) and materials (except 
scarce defense items) will go off. 

Some legislators are fighting for 
stand-by measures. But President Eisen- 
hower prefers to ask for new controls if 
the freer economic picture darkens. 

Adjustments are certain to follow 
as controls end, but the President voiced 
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Wide World 
NOTICE. Dismissal of 2,000 workers 


begins GOP Federal economy campaign. 


the philosophy of the new Administra- 
tion when he said, “Free and competitive 
prices will best serve the interests of all 
the people, and best meet the changing, 
growing needs of our economy.” 

This reverses the controlled-economy 
philosophy of the New and Fair Deals. 
But it does not portend a completely 
free economy governed only by opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. 

Certain regulators remain. For ex- 
ample, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (designed by a Republican 


during the Hoover regime and begun 
during the early FDR era) is an accepted 
Government measure to prevent bank- 
deposit runs. Debt and credit controls by 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board are in no danger of disappearing. 

The eventual objective is to free the 
economy from all but a minimum of 
Government restrictions. 


Economy Boom. “Until we can de- 
termine the extent to which expenditures 
can be reduced, it would not be wise to 
reduce our revenues.” 

This statement in the President’s 
State of the Union message probably will 
scotch Representative Daniel Reed (R.- 
N.Y.) and his aggressive proposal to cut 
income taxes beginning June 30. The 
Reed bill simply gives bigger headlines to 
something scheduled to happen the end 
of December anyway. But it would cost 
the Treasury about a billion dollars in 
lost revenue. 

Meanwhile, the Administration is 
moving to reduce expenditures. The day 
after President Eisenhower spoke to Con- 
gress, 2,000 Government workers re- 
ceived termination-of-employment notices. 
Budget Director Joseph Dodge directed 
all departments to start “progressive re- 
duction of Government personnel” by not 
hiring more people for jobs vacated if 
the jobs can be. eliminated. Federal em- 
ployment is now more than 2.5 million; 
annual turnover runs about 500,000. 

Dodge also directed Federal agen- 


Coming: A greater Pathfinder 


Another advance in Patu- 
FINDER’s progress will arrive with the 
next issue you receive. 

New features, several in full 
color, will add to its distinction. 
These will bring helpful and im- 
portant news for home-makers and 
for home-owners—news to help make 
everyday living a more exciting ex- 
perience. 

The characteristics you now like 
about PATHFINDER will still be pres- 
ent. The Newsfront columns will 
carry their concise summary of mean- 
ingful events. Topnotch writers will 
report the inside on new develop- 
ments in national affairs, in science, 
education, entertainment and other 
fields. Personalities will be present in 
pictures and articles. Your favored 
departments and special features will 


also continue to appear as usual. 

Your PATHFINDER will be con- 
siderably bigger than any previous 
issue (and this is one of the biggest 
we've done). Major articles will be 
given more space and fuller treat- 
ment. In every way, it will be a bet- 
ter rounded magazine, distinctively a 
“town journal” for alert, modern 
community America. 

You will receive your first 
greater PATHFINDER, the April issue, 
around March 23 and monthly there- 
after. You will receive the full num- 
ber of copies you paid for upon sub- 
scribing. Your subscription will be 
extended accordingly. We hope your 
satisfaction with it will equal the en- 
thusiasm with which we are prepar- 
ing this finer magazine. 

—Tue Eprrors 
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THREAT? Chinese Nationalists yrange on Formosa with U.S. World 
strikes 


equipment they hope to use for 
cies to cut out all but absolutely essen- 
tial construction and to “eliminate un- 
necessary programs... hold the remain- 
der to minimum levels.” 


Last Five. A bill to eliminate the 
poll tax and property qualifications as a 
requirement for voting in Federal elec- 
tions has a favorable chance of passing 
Congress this session. 

Still retaining a poll tax as a requisite 
for voting are Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Texas and Virginia. The tax ranges 
from $1 in Arkansas to $2 in Mississippi, 
is cumulative from the age of 21 to 45 
in Alabama and for three years in Vir- 
ginia. In Alabama and South Carolina 
property ownership may be substituted 
for a literacy test and in Mississippi no 
propertyless person may vote. 

Senator Spessard Holland (D.-Fla.), 
chief sponsor of the proposal to remove 
the restrictions through Constitutional 
amendment, does not believe the bill will 
be bottled up in the Judiciary Committee 
as have two similar bills in the 81st 
and 82nd Congresses. He has impressive 
Southern Democratic support and the Re- 
publicans also are expected to support 
the bill if it reaches the floor. 

This does not mean a general retreat 


Parents’ pride 


Summer jobs for boys are 
an American institution—all the 
way from the lemonade stand with 
a 59¢ “season” profit to the col- 
lege student’s temporary factory 
where he tries out the lessons he 
learns in class. PATHFINDER will 
pay $10 for every letter we use 
telling “What My Boy Did Last 
Summer.” We want to know how 
he got the job, and we want to 
hear about summer work that did 
him some good—financially, in ex- 
perience gained, or both. We'll 
carry the results in an early issue. 
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War Il 


against the Chinese Communists. 
on broad civil rights opposition. Senator 
Holland believes the poll tax is much 
overemphasized as a voting restriction. 
However, he wants it removed because it 
is a good propaganda whip for the broad 
civil rights advocates and because exist- 
ence of the poll tax is thrown at us by 
those trying to show the United States as 
undemocratic. 

Will this proposal satisfy the civil 
rights advocates? “It never has in the 
past,” said Holland. But he added, “They 
must realize that the country is no longer 
run by the ultraliberals” and he thinks 
they'll be glad to get what they can. 


War of the Minds. In a 16th Street 
office in Washington’s Northwest section, 
nine experts and a small staff are draw- 
ing the blueprint for a new version of a 
weapon highly regarded by the new Ad- 
ministration. In less than five months, 
President Eisenhower wants to see plans 
for a coordinated psychological warfare 
offensive. But this is only one phase of the 
Cold War offensive, which is already un- 
der way. 

ee In both President Eisenhower’s 
inaugural address and John Foster Dul- 
les’ radio-TV speech a few days before he 
left for Europe, this was made clear for 
Kremlin ears: The United States does not 
want war, but we are not afraid of war. 
Appeasement is out. 

e @ Announcement of the removal of 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet as a neutralizer 
between Red China and Nationalist 
China’s island stronghold of Formosa was 
primarily a nerve-war action. In itself, 
freeing Nationalist forces won't change 
things much. Red China’s army is esti- 
mated at 4 million men; Nationalist 
leader Chiang Kai-shek has perhaps 500,- 
000 troops. The threat of air raids and 
commando strikes against the mainland 
coast would hardly dent forces the Com- 
munists have committed in Korea. But 
this move should start Stalin guessing. 

ee Mr. Eisenhower’s request that 
Congress repudiate any secret agreements 





made with foreign governments was an- 
other jab at the Kremlin nervous system. 
Tp a great extent, agreements with Rus- 
sia at Yalta and Potsdam already have 
been considered null and void. 

e e Spotted throughout the new Ad- 
ministration are men trained in propa- 
ganda and intelligence techniques. They 
have worked together before and share 
similar views on how to attack on the 
Cold War front. Most prominent members 
of this group are new Undersecretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith and the man 
who succeeded him as head of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, Allen Dulles, 
brother of John Foster Dulles. 

e @ State Department Russian ex- 
perts Joseph Kennan and Charles Bohlen, 
chief advocates of the containment-of- 
communism policy, are being shifted from 
policy-making posts. 

Our policy toward Soviet Russia has 
been to discourage further Communist 
expansion through build-up of the non- 
Communist world, to rush help to areas 
threatened, to hope patiently for disin- 
tegration behind the Iron Curtain. Our 
policy remains the same with one addi- 
tion: A serious attempt will be made to 
speed the crack-up of the Soviet Empire 
by giving the Kremlin something to worry 
about. Planners see less danger in this 
aggressive program than in the watch- 
and-wait policy. 


“Present!” Congressmen from the 
small towns and rural areas of America 
are more often in their seats than repre- 
sentatives from big cities when votes are 
taken, according to a survey by Congres- 
sional Quarterly. While not specifying 
why Congressmen are absent, the survey 
showed a 10% difference between voting 
percentages of House members from five 
urban areas and the rest of the state in 
California, Illinois, New York, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. 
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RED-FIGHTERS. CIA’s Allen Dulles 


greets his wounded son from Korea. 
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American scene 


Farm Future. Both the President 
and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson assure that farm prices will be 
supported at 90% of parity under legis- 
lation which runs until the end of 1954. 
But they are not saying what they plan 
after the present law expires. 

The Administration does not favor 
strong Federal controls. Benson and four 
of his top associates have histories of 
leadership in co-operatives. Members of 
Benson’s 14-man advisory council on 
agriculture also have co-operative asso- 
ciations. Most of the top people in the 
new agriculture setup are promoters of 
self-help programs. 

The current parity support program 
has cost a billion dollars in 18 years. 
More than $2.4 billion was tied up in the 
support program as of the end of 1952. 

A new program, to emerge next year, 
will stress co-operative self-help and less 
Federal participation. 


3-D vs. TV. Hollywood studios are 
getting together on a new answer to the 
inroads of TV on motion picture audi- 
ences. It’s three-dimensional motion pic- 
tures giving the impression of depth as 
well as height and width. 

Warner Brothers’ first full length 
Natural Vision production, Bwana Devil, 
now in Washington theaters, requires 
special glasses for the audience. Viewers 
of a British 3-D process on newsreels 
now in a New York theater must wear 
Polaroid glasses to get something of a 
3-D impression. 

Twentieth Century-Fox studios are 
boosting Cinemascope, but new camera 
and projector lenses are required and 
theaters need a concave screen 2% times 
larger than the flat type. 

Columbia is working on its own tech- 
nique and Paramount claims progress on 
a device requiring no change in theater 
equipment. 

The race to establish a standard 
technique begins to rival TV producers’ 
troubles getting together on color tele- 
vision. 


Fairer Quotas? The powerful Na- 
tional Lutheran Council has _ joined 
groups asking for changes in the McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration law. The Council 
urged Congress to substitute a “just and 
workable” plan for the national-origins 
system which gives Northern and Western 
European countries 81% of European im- 


migration quotas. President Eisenhower - 


also has asked revision of the law. 


Still Sick. The world, comimg out of 
an influenza epidemic, thought next year’s 
bout would be canceled by a new vaccine 
reportedly announced by the World 
Health Organization at Geneva. The re- 
port was exaggerated, said WHO. Noth- 
ing new, according to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, has been developed for 
about five years. 
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SICK EGGS—Injected with flu germs, 
these eggs will help produce vaccine. 


Although vaccines are available to 
kill some flu germs—including the virus 
“A” which caused the 1953 epidemic, sci- 
ence has nothing yet to prevent influenza. 
And new strains are constantly turning 
up. 


Atomic Age. Large reactors for in- 
dustrial use of fissionable material may 
“be built in a few years,” predicts the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

A series of tests of “improved nu- 
clear devices” is scheduled for the prov- 
ing grounds outside Las Vegas, Nev., 
beginning next month. A close watch on 
20 previous explosions in the Nevada 
wastelands showed no serious harm to 
populated areas, said the AEC, and a 
nation-wide check is made on the spread 
of radioactive dust following each ex- 
plosion. 


ae 


ESCUE. Storm-driven tides broke Holland’s dikes and sent the North Sea 
flooding 40 miles inland, stranding thousands of villagers. 





Around the world 


Angry Waters. The Netherlands, 
Belgium, the British Isles and a section 
of France are cleaning up after the worst 
natural disaster to hit the area in cen- 
turies. 

Deaths numbered 2,000. The cour- 
ageous Dutch blasted their dikes when 
the Nazi army marched in during World 
War II. This time nature—a combination 
of storm and high tides—smashed the 
dikes in more than 80 places and winds 
up to 140 miles an hour sent salt water 
40 miles inland. The Dutch, who only a 
few days before the disaster struck told 
the United States they needed no more 
economic aid, suffered their worst flood 
since 1421. 

An area of southeastern England was 
submerged as it had been 2,000 years ago. 
A quarter million acres—including 140,- 
000 of farm land, lay under water. 

Among both civilian and military 
units aiding the stricken areas were thou- 
sands of U.S. soldiers, sailors and airmen. 
Helicopters and cargo planes dropped 
supplies to the stranded victims. Prom- 
ises of relief funds came in from around 
the world. 

In the unified struggle one sour note 
sounded. A Communist newspaper in the 
Netherlands suggested American and 
British relief units had come for sinister 
purposes. 


49 and 50? Statehood for Hawaii 
won't slide through Congress easily. Al- 


‘ though the President has urged that 


Hawaii become the 49th state, Demo- 
cratic members of Congress will fight it 
unless Alaska also receives a bid. Hawaii 
is considered Republican. Alaska is. 


counted in the Democratic lineup, but is 
less ready for statehood responsibilities. 





Wide World 


(SEE: Angry) 
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DURKIN, The Secretary of Labor symbolizes an era of change. 


ANAGEMENT-LABOR relations 
M have undergone the greatest face- 
changing in history since the Nov. 
4 election. More than a score of new 
faces are in familiar and important posi- 
tions—including Secretary of Labor Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, who was taken from his 
presidency of the AFL plumbers’ union 
in what at once became President Eisen- 
hower’s most controversial Cabinet choice. 
But Durkin is only one of the many new 
men who have come to power in this 
field. 

Never in American history has there 
been so big a turnover in so short a time 
of top executives in this explosive area 
of our national economy. The effects will 
be felt for years to come. At the least, 
these changes have brought the relations 
of management to labor, and of both 
management and labor to the Govern- 
ment, to the threshold of a new era. 

Experts agree that one of the im- 
mediate results will be a season of har- 
mony and a reduction of strife in the 
early months of the Administration. This 
period of comparative peace might run 
a full year, or longer. 

An important réason for this predic- 
tion is the very fact that so many of the 
people responsible for labor policies in 
Government, in the pattern-setting big 
industries and in the million-member 
unions are new to their responsibilities. 
Everyone wants to avoid any decision that 
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would bring on a bitter controversy, or a 
stalemate that might push the economy 
to the brink of disaster. 

The spirit is one of co-operation, of 
a willingness on the part of all segments 
to get along with each other and to give 
the Eisenhower Administration a chance 
to get rolling in the most favorable cli- 
mate. And just as the New Year began, 
strike figures issued by the Department 
of Labor posed a big challenge for man- 
agement and labor to work more peace- 
fully together. The department reported 
that strikes in 1952 had caused 55 mil- 
lion man-days of idleness, a loss second 
only to the all-time high of 116 million 
man-days lost in 1946. 


The Lineup. The new names and 
new faces to whom the nation must look 
for a reduction in this loss, as well as for 
greater stabilization in management-labor 
relations, fall into three categories: 

The first is the Government group. 
This embraces President Eisenhower, 
plus members of his Cabinet and admin- 
istrative agencies on one hand and the 
members of Congress on the other. 

The second is the industry group; 
the third is organized labor. 

By his Cabinet appointments, Eisen- 
hower has won the confidence of indus- 
try. He has also created a reservoir of 
good will among organized labor which 
no one in the world had predicted pos- 





Labor relations 
may get better now with 


men 


around the table 


By Cuarves H. Herrowp Jr. 


sible during the bitter Presidential cam- 
paign when the unions lined up almost 
solidly behind his opponent. 

On labor policies, the President will 
have the thinking of the highest echelons 
of labor through Durkin, and of top man- 
agement through Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson, former president of 
General Motors Corp., and Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey, for- 
mer chairman of the board of the M. A. 
Hanna Co. 

The advice of Durkin, Wilson and 
Humphrey will be the hardheaded con- 
victions of men who grew up dealing with 
the problems involved. That wasn’t true 
in the Truman Administration. 

Durkin’s reports to his union, for 
example, list in detail how it was hurt 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. He bargained 
the no-strike agreement and high wage 
scale with the plumbing industry. 

Wilson made the contract with Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther of the CIO United 
Auto Workers which guarantees GM em- 
ployes against inflationary rises in the 
cost of living plus a guaranteed annual 
wage raise for five years through 1954. 

Humphrey—with Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, then president of the U.S. Steel 
Corp.—negotiated face-to-face with John 
L. Lewis the contract with the United 
Mine Workers which averted a shutdown 
in coal production in 1947, 

The Cabinet also includes two other 
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members who know their way around in 
labor union officialdom as well as in 
industry. They are Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell Jr., who swung 
what Senator Robert A. Taft labeled the 
“incredible” appointment of Durkin as 
Secretary of Labor. Either Dulles or 
Brownell could use these contacts as 
avenues for enlisting support in a critical 
legislative fight in Congress or to aid in 
settling a serious wage dispute. 

Outside of his Cabinet, Eisenhower 
influences labor-management relations 
with his appointments of the director of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, and of the members of the five- 
man National Labor Relations Board and 
the three-man National Railway Media- 
tion Board. Changes on the two boards 
will come at the rate of one per year. 

David A. Cole, veteran arbitrator and 
labor lawyer, was appointed new director 
of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service a few weeks before Mr. 
Eisenhower’s election. Since then he has 
made an “appeal to reason” to several 
labor-management groups. One of them 
was delivered at the, CIO national con- 
vention last December in which he noted 
that “one of the outstanding qualities of 
General Eisenhower is his ability to 
make strongly hostile groups behave ra- 
tionally for their common good.” 

Still another way President Eisen- 
hower will direct the course of labor rela- 
tions is in legislative recommendations to 
Congress. There, too, new faces will deal 
with labor, welfare, education and health 
legislation. 


New Law? The new chairman of the 
Senate Labor and Education Committee 
is Senator H. Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey. He succeeded Senator Taft. co- 
author of the Taft-Hartley Act, who chose 
to become majority leader. The other co- 
author of this labor law, Fred A. Hartley, 
is no longer in Congress and the chair 
of the House Labor Committee fell to 
Pennsylvania’s Republican Representa- 
tive Samuel K. McConnell, who favors 
revising or rewriting many parts of Taft- 
Hartley. 

When he filled his Cabinet posts, Mr. 
Eisenhower created vacancies in indus- 
try and labor positions. Retirements and 
deaths speeded this turnover into a 
change of the greatest proportions ever 
known in these high places. 

To replace Wilson, General Motors 
advanced Harlow H. Curtice, 59, execu- 
tive vice-president whose duties had in- 
cluded employe relations. His first big 
labor job will be the negotiation of a 
successor contract to the Wilson-Reuther 
agreement which has become a model for 
more than 3 million workers. 

Instead of formally replacing Hum- 
phrey, the M. A. Hanna Co. assigned his 
duties to George H. Love, president of 
the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
and for some months past the vice-chair- 
man of Hanna. Love’s reputation as a 
production man is only slightly greater 
than his known ability to get along with 
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John L. Lewis in bargaining commercial 
coal wage contracts. 

Though Eisenhower did not tap U.S. 
Steel executives for his Cabinet, this 
corporation coincidentally chose a new 
president, Clifford F..Hood, 58, who took 
over on Jan. 1. He succeeded Fairless 
and will direct the new steel wage nego- 
tiations next July. 

Of the three new headline names 
in the three great pattern-setting indus- 
tries—automobile, coal and steel—Hood 
faces the most immediately pressing prob- 
lem. It was in the steel industry that 
America suffered its greatest single total 
of man-days of strike idleness last year— 
a staggering 23.8 million out of the 55 
million. 

Hood will find across the bargaining 
table a new president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, David J. McDonald. 
The 50-year-old former secretary-treas- 
urer of the union is the sole nominee for 
the presidency which was held by Philip 





Murray until his death last November. 

Curtice’s job of getting better ac- 
quainted with Reuther may be compli- 
cated by Reuther’s new duties as CIO 
president. Reuther was elected last De- 
cember to succeed Murray and will spend 
considerable time in Washington, away 
from his Detroit office. 

The AFL has a half-dozen new faces 
in top jobs, the most familiar being that 
of George Meany, 58, former New York 
plumber ‘who was serving as secretary- 
treasurer. He succeeded president Wil- 
liam Green, who died a few days after 
Murray. 

Coincidentally, the million-member 
Teamsters Union elected Dave Beck of . 
Seattle as president to succeed the aging 
Daniel J. Tobin, who retired. 

With this fresh look in the manage- 
ment-labor-Government hot spots, there 
came also an air of national optimism 
about the chances of improving the record 
for both co-operation and achievement. 


Labor: AFL. coal. CIO 
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Rangers the world’ 


By Epwarp J. LINEHAN 


SK ANY former GI who went 

through the original Ranger train- 

ing course in England during 1942 

(and survived later battles) to describe 
his schooling. 

“They tried to kill us!” he'll tell 
you. 

Today, it appears,. they’re trying 
harder than ever. 

Through the pine forests of Fort 
Benning, Ga.; over rugged mountains to 
the north, and into near-impenetrable 
swamps to the south, the U.S. Army’s 
modern Ranger is put through a bruising. 
exhausting, eight-week program de- 
signed to forge him into the toughest, 
most resourceful fighting man in the 
world. 

Paradoxically, the six celebrated 
Ranger battalions—whose members wrote 
bloody history with bayonet point during 
World War II at Anzio, Dieppe, Nor- 
mandy and a dozen other places—no 
longer exist. Ranger units have been dis- 
banded. Found generally to be too small 
for their assigned missions, they were 
often tactically misused; and_ they 
skimmed off the cream of the Army’s 
fighting men. 

Instead, the Ranger Training De- 
partment at Fort Benning now accepts 
highly qualified volunteers and “plows 
them back” into their respective infan- 


¥ 


SNEAK ATTACK, Ranger closes in silently on “Aggressor” sentry during night 
maneuver. Hand-to-hand combat plays an important role in his grim training. 


REALISM. While they’re on training problem, students must live off the land. FLORIDA NIGHTMARE, Weary Ranger 
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This one ties up a “partisan farmer’? who “protested” when he killed a calf, trainees spend 72 sleepless hours . . « 
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toughest soldiers? 


try companies after their training. The 
long-range goal: at least one rugged 
Ranger in every fighting platoon. 

What makes a Ranger tough? 

It starts with his requirements: He 
must be under 30, able to swim, a sharp- 
shooter, and able to pass a “physical 
fitness test” which weeds out all but the 
most superbly conditioned. 

Swamp Fire. He must demonstrate 
a flair for leadership. After several weeks 
of intensive physical training and such 
diversified classroom work as map read- 
ing, judo and demolition, the Ranger 
class (averaging 80 students) is sent to 
the trackless marshes of Choctawhatchee 
National Forest in northern Florida. 
There the class is split into patrols with a 
Ranger instructor—usually a combat 
veteran—assigned to each. He offers no 
advice, merely grades his eight or ten 
students as they take turns leading the 
patrol on difficult missions. 

For 11 days the neophyte Ranger 
makes small-boat assault landings 
through crashing Gulf surf; wades si- 
lently through black, snake-infested 
swamps; captures difficult objectives— 
all in the face of a harassing “Aggres- 
sor” force of wily Ranger instructors. His 
Florida training ends with a continuous 
72-hour amphibious and jungle problem 
that leaves him trembling with fatigue. 

A brief respite at Benning and the 
Ranger trainee is ready for Phase Three 


- - - wading through swamps and ford- 
ing streams to take their objective. 


—a two-week course in mountain fighting 
in the Great Smokies of north Georgia. 
Here he drags himself over broken ter- 
rain, fords swift rivers, learns the use of 
ropes. Again, his mountain training ends 
with a 72-hour sleepless patrol. 

Throughout his training, the Ranger 
is confronted with “courage tests” de- 
signed to unnerve him. He must hang 
from a rope and drop 37 feet into a 
stream below. He must grip a loop hooked 
to a 650-foot steel cable and slide swiftly 
to an opposite riverbank, smashing mid- 
way into a geyser of water erupted by a 
demolition expert below. “Aggressors” 
drop live (though nonfragmenting) gre- 
nades behind him. He makes hair-raising 
“rappels” down a 90-foot cliff, dangling 
from a slim rope. 

Surprisingly, fewer than 10% fail the 
courage tests; even more astonishing is 
the serious-injury rate: only two hos- 
pitalized Rangers in the past year. 

Enthusiastic Survivors. As many 
as 50% of the selected trainees “wash 
out”; in one recent class, only 20 of the 
original 79 graduated. But for those who 
survive the grueling two months and re- 
turn to their units to spread the spirit of 
the Rangers, the reaction is unanimous: 

“The best training the Army could 
give me,” say their final reports. And 
the best training in the best Army can 
breed only one thing—the toughest sol- 
diers in the world. 


COURAGE TEST. Student with full pack must crawl precariously across rope as 
well-timed TNT blast drenches him with geyser of water from river far below. 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMB, Rangers rappel 


down a cliff with “wounded” comrade. 
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FOURTH-GRADERS.,. Every Polish child must learn the life of Stalin by heart. 


Polish Embassy 


ueprint—tor a 
Red generation 


ESCAPEE, Myczyslav Tomkiewicz, 13, bluffed his way out of Poland and 
across the Iron Curtain to join his father in England, escape regimentation. 
Wide World 





HIS is more than the story of 
Gyorgy or Jan, children behind the 
Iron Curtain. Their stories, multi- 
plied by millions, are the central tragedy 
of a desperate age. 

One night, when Gyorgy was asleep, 
his father discovered an exercise book in 
which the 12-year-old Rumanian boy had 
noted the names of all visitors to their 
house and the details of their conversa- 
tion. He destroyed the book and lectured 
his son about eavesdropping. 

The boy told his teachers—who per- 
suaded him to denounce his father to the 
secret police. That night the father was 
taken off to jail—and death. 

Jan’s case is not far different. The 
7-year-old Czech lad came home one eve- 
ning full of his teacher’s story of the 
glorious Russian liberation of Prague. 
His 13-year-old brother laughed at him 
and said it was only because the Ameri- 
cans held back that the Red Army came 
first to Prague and, anyway, the Russians 
used American tanks. 

When little Jan asked his teacher to 
explain the difference between these two 
stories, he was taken to the principal— 
and then to the police. That night an- 
other father went to jail. 

The widowed mothers are bitter. But 
should they be? 

Ever since the Communists took over 
Gyorgy’s school in 1948, when he was 8 
years old, he has been taught a Com- 
munist view of the world, of morality. He 
learns that the world is divided; that 
the Communist part is noble and the cap- 
italist sector entirely evil. He is told 
the Soviet Union is struggling to right 
age-old wrongs, that capitalism seeks only 
to enslave men. He reads that spies and 
wreckers from the West are everywhere 
in his world—and that he can help save 
it by rooting out these monsters even 
though they be parents or priests. 


Red Poison. Communism exploits 
the idealism of youth, but turns the val- 
ues upside down. That is the Communist 
blueprint for a Red generation in every 
satellite land. Here, from original sources, 
in the children’s own words, is a picture 
of what is going on today. 

Jerzy C., 11, of Warsaw: “Our 
classes in composition are very hard. My 
last assignment was to write on ‘the im- 
portance for Poland and all the world 
of Generalissimo Stalin’s statement on 
atomic weapons. The teacher spent an 
hour explaining it all to us, but it was 
hard to put it into an essay at home.” 

Eva Stiasny, 12, of Budapest: “We 
were all taken to the Hungarian Chil- 
dren’s Museum at Rakosliget. We saw 
how rich and poor people lived in differ- 
ent ages. The teacher explained the class 
struggle to us. I’m glad I live now. I 
have an album with pictures of Soviet 
industry. When I grow up I want to work 
at the Matyas Rakosi Ironworks—they 
accept girls at the training school there 
from the age of 14.” 

Florian N., 13, of Sopron, Hungary: 
“Ten of the boys at our boarding school 
wanted to go to Mass on Sunday morn- 
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ings. So they had to study twice as hard 
at Marxism-Leninism on Sunday after- 
noons. We other fellows didn’t go to 
church—there were so many better things 
organized for us.” 

Tadeusz L., 9, of Lublin: “My little 
brother is 3. He’s been going to the 
Polish State Nursery for a year. Mother 
leaves him at 6 when she goes to work 
and he comes home at 8 in the evening. 
His favorite song is Little children love 
their leader, mighty Stalin guards their 
play...” 

Yosef P., 10, of Sofia: “Last year 
all the primary schools in Bulgaria held 
drawing contests. There were wonderful 
prizes. Entries had to illustrate our pro- 
found hatred for American and British 
imperialists who want to rob us children 
of our lives and happy futures. The boy 
who won in our school drew American 
airmen bombing schools in Korea and 
shooting children and their mothers. 

“Once a year, all the pupils run our 
school and the teachers. sit at our desks 
and we test them and criticize them. We 
have to do a good job because the Dis- 
trict Officer of the Young Communists 
League is there and reports on it-all.” 

Tomasz K., 12, of Radom: “On 
Polish national holidays, our school pa- 
rades in the street carrying placards and 
shouting things like: ‘Long live our re- 
deemer, Stalin.’ No one likes to carry 
the placards. When I get one, I walk 
close to the rank ahead and hunch down 
so no one will recognize me. 


Scholarship. “One boy in our 
school, Tadeusz, is specially hated. He 
isn’t very clever but he has a scholarship. 
That’s because his father is a Communist 
so the teachers have to give Tadeusz good 
grades. That’s why he has a scholarship 
even though his father earns more money 
than most of our fathers.” 

Grigori R., 11, of Szeged: “In 
Hungary, we have our own children’s 
newspaper, Uttéré. Is it true as the paper 
says that in America the teachers beat the 
children and take them to the police to 
be fingerprinted so that in the event of 
war or a gangster shooting their corpses 
can be identified?” 

Jerzy K., 10, of Krakow, Poland: 
“The teacher told us that man comes from 
monkeys so it is just a silly fable to say 
that men have souls. Christ was invented 
by the slaves a long time ago so they 
could hope for a redeemer. The priests 
took over the idea and used it to take 
money from stupid people. The teacher 
told us all, but now I know that he was 
just saying that because he had to. For 
his was the last class of the day and 
when he came out he walked through the 
schoolyard where we kids were playing, 
even though he could have gone the other 
way, and then across the square while we 
watched him and deliberately went into 
the church for evening devotions. He was 
transferred soon after.” 

* * * 

“The Communist system of education 
is as different from that of capitalist 
lands as is heaven from earth.”—Pravda. 
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LINCOLN AND HIS TROOPS. Every American crisis produces a leader. 


In America’s time of need 


MERICA must be a land of des- 
A tiny, for again and again it has 
met successfully great crises in 
its history and come through with 
flying colors. Whenever our “ship of 
state” was sailing stormy seas and a 
firm, inspired hand was needed at the 
helm, the right captain for the job 
was miraculously produced. 

This month marks the birthdays 
of two of those illustrious statesmen 
who were found when urgently needed. 
In 1776, when 13 pitifully weak states 
were struggling against overwhelming 
odds to achieve independence, the task 
called for an inspired leader—a man 
of vision and foresight, indomitable 
will, steadfastness of purpose and un- 
faltering faith in the ideals of his 
country. 


* * * 


Destiny produced the man for 
the job, and George Washington met 
every challenge successfully. Deser- 
tions from his army were mounting, 
his soldiers were half-clothed, poorly 
fed and unpaid, a superior enemy 
force was before him and a horde of 
Tory traitors behind him. Yet Wash- 
ington never lost faith. He fought on 
courageously for seven bitter years 
until freedom was achieved, then as 
our first President guided the steps of 
the young nation in its effort to walk 
alone. 

Decades later that nation, still 
young but growing lustily, was threat- 
ened with disunion, and again destiny 
produced in Abraham Lincoln the in- 
spired leader needed for the job at 
hand. “This Government must be pre- 
served,” Abe Lincoln said, “in spite 
of the acts of any man or set of men. 
. . . Nowhere in the world is pre- 
sented a government of so much liberty 
and equality.” 


Once again has destiny laid its 
beneficent hand on America in giving 
us Dwight D. Eisenhower. With the 
world in turmoil, with our freedom 
threatened by a powerful and ruthless 
aggressor, with the principles that 
made our nation great being whittled 
away, a man of great stature was 
needed to restore America to its right- 
ful leadership in international affairs. 


*% * * 


In Mr. Eisenhower's many ac- 
complishments, America knew it had 
found the man it had to have for the 
task ahead. But if any further proof 
were needed, it could be found ‘in our 
new President’s magnificent inaugural 
address. Here was a humble man, a 
deeply religious man, asking divine 
guidance as he dedicated himself to 
the service of his fellow Americans. 

Here, too, was a man of principle. 
“We must be willing, individually and 
as a nation, to accept whatever sacri- 
fices may be required of us. A people 
that values its privileges above its 
principles soon loses both.” 

It was a man of courage and con- 
viction speaking when he said, “Here 
then is joined no pallid argument be- 
tween slightly different philosophies. 
This conflict strikes directly at the 
faith of our fathers and the lives of 
our sons. ... In the final choice, a 
soldier’s pack is not so heavy a burden 
as a prisoner's chains.” 

Dwight Eisenhower deserves the 
prayers and patience and co-operation 
of every one of us as he takes up the 
greatest challenge in history. 


Arralamnfetiann 


Publisher. 
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Wide World 
FLIP ‘LIP.’ Tallulah Bankhead imper- 
sonated Leo (Lippy) Durocher at a 
baseball scribes’ show and _ urged 
champagne water coolers and uniforms 
by Hattie Carnegie for the. Giants. 
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GRAND OLD LADY. Dowager Queen Mary, 
one of those hats, which identify her a mile off, as 
she went to London after a stay at Sandringham. 


85, wore 
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Wide World 


ON THE LINE, In strong sandbag bunkers and in trenches, United Nations 
forces watch and wait in Korea. The war lost fluidity months ago, is largely 
confined to patrol and air action. Nevertheless, U.S. battle casualties 
reached 129,424 and deaths 22,822 last fortnight. Two thirds of the 
155-mile front now is manned by the growing Republic of Korea Army. 


In Focus 


Wide World Wide World 


WHEEZE EASY. Asthmatics breathed easier when they ducked 
Allied bombs in the Ruhr’s Klutert caves. Now many Germans go 
there, say high carbon dioxide content of air gives relief. 
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THE THRILLING NEW BEL AIR 4-DOOR SEDAN 





(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illus- 
trated is dependent on availability of material.) 


This is the 1953 Chevrolet. ..and these are 


some of the wonderful new things it brings \  E 


If it’s beauty you want... take a look at the 
long, low, smoothly rounded lines of the 1953 
Chevrolet . . . the superbly styled exterior and in- 
terior of its new Fashion-First Body by Fisher 
... and you'll snow that here is beauty hitherto 
found only in custom-built creations. 

If it’s performance you want ... take the wheel 
and experience the new power, acceleration and 
passing ability of Chevrolet’s 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” 
Valve-in- Head engine* or the highly improved 
108-h.p. “Thrift-King” engine. 

If it’s comfort and safety you want ... you'll 
prize the roominess of Chevrolet interiors . . . the 
ease of Velvet-Pressure brakes . . . the luxury of 
the Knee-Action Ride. 


And if it’s economy you want—you'll be glad to 
know these new Chevrolets are thriftier than ever 
and lowest-priced line in their field. See and drive 


them at your earliest convenience. Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 





The new interiors are richer and 
roomier. Large, spacious and 
color-matched with exterior colors 
in “Two-Ten” and Bel Air models. 


You'll enjoy finer performance 
and economy. Choose the brand- 
new 115-h.p. high-compression 
“Blue-Flame”’* or greatly improved 
108-h.p. “Thrift- King” engine. 
Both give thrilling new power, 
acceleration and passing ability— 
with greater operating economy. 


New Powerglide* gives faster 
getaway. Coupled with the en- 
tirely new “Blue-Flame” engine, 
it gives fleeter performance, greater 


economy, and finest no-shift driv- 
ing in Chevrolet’s field. 


New Power Steering responds 
to your finger tips. Lets you park 
and steer with finger-tip ease. (Op- 
tional on all models at extra cost.) 


The car is stronger, more du- 
rable. The Body by Fisher is 
sturdier than ever, the entire car 
more durable, due to stronger con- 
struction in part after part. 


Brakes are big, sure-acting. 
Largest brakes in Chevrolet’s field. 
Operate with velvet ease. 


*Combination of Powerglide and 115-h.p. 
“Blue-Flame”’ engine optional on “‘Two- 
Ten” and Bel Air models at extra cost. 





MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 











YOUR INSURANCE AGENT— 


the Man with the {undred Year \lemory 


OU HAVE a century serving you when you 
talk to your Home Insurance agent. He 
may be as modern as the next minute—but 
while his thoughts look to the future, your 
future, his judgment and advice are soundly 
based on a hundred years of Home experi- 
ence. Insurance has come a long way since 
1853—today it’s a better value than ever! 










In 1853, your home would 
have worn a fire mark to tell 
the world that you were 

insured. In 1853 The Home 
championed the American 
agency system—staked its 
faith and future on its agents. 
That trust has proved sound, 






The automobile created 


a need for a kind of financial ae eee! m 
protection that had never been needed mii hi Wh SG ija 
before. Just as it helped build nage, | ad ‘ 
homes and industries, insurance also ‘ ~~ 


helped put America on wheels. The challenge of the West 
was faced by insurance agents, too. 
On the rivers, in farm country, 

in the mushrooming cities, it was 
the protective shield of insurance 
that made sound growth and 
progress possible. 


OUR agent or broker may be able to give 
you better insurance protection, more 

for your insurance dollars—if only you will 
let him. Won’t cost you a thing to talk to 
him and you'll have the assurance of knowing 
that your insurance requirements are getting 
full, professional attention. Call on him soon. 





Today, there are more than 


40,000 representatives of The se 

Home serving every city, TH E H OM E Ww 

town and hamlet in the nation. 

You'll find your agent friendly, CPaducance Company 

informed and really ; 

concerned with your welfare Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. (WOOd ANNIVERSARY | rs “ 
FIRE © . AUTOMOBILE © MARINE i sensi 





Contact THE HOME 


and your interests. in your community. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 








United Press 


GUEST OF HONOR. Hoover stands between Ike and Mamie at the inaugural parade, 


A visit with an elder statesman 


Former President Hoover, at 78 a youthful, vigorous 


executive, gives counsel for the difficult years ahead 


ment, high above the dust and noise 

of New York’s traffic, Herbert Hoover 
surveys the new Administration with sat- 
isfaction. He showed it publicly by com- 
ing to Washington for the inauguration, 
the first he had witnessed since he turned 
the White House over to Mr. Roosevelt 
20 years ago. And this compliment to 
President Eisenhower was the greater be- 
cause, at 78, Mr. Hoover yields somewhat 
to the persuasion of those who warn that 
there are limits to his physical endurance. 

But Mr. Hoover retains a lot of the 
vigor that. at one time or another, has 
taken him to almost every country on the 
globe. If his limbs are a little stiff his 
mind is certainly as quick and limber as 
ever. 

And with advancing age his per- 
sonality has mellowed. Smiles break more 
easily over his broad face. A dry and 
salty humor spices his quiet, always 
thought-provoking conversation. 

Few Americans have lived in ‘more 
varied circumstances, or endured more 
physical hardship, than this Iowa farm 
boy who made his way up through the 
rough life of a mining engineer. Now his 
surroundings are those of solid comfort. 
One enters his New York apartment 


YROM his roomy, rambling apart- 
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By Ferix Morey 


through a long hall, beautifully furnished 
with the Chinese antiques of which he is 
so fond. On the right a passage leads to 
his little workroom, guarded by an outer 
office where two secretaries are contin- 
uously busy. 

Their jobs are none too easy. In the 
first place, Mr. Hoover has an enormous 
correspondence from all over the world, 
which is- punctiliously acknowledged. 
Then there are his educational and char- 
itable interests, such as Stanford Uni- 
versity, the Carnegie Institute, the Hunt- 
ington Library and the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, for all of which Mr. Hoover 
serves as an active trustee. 

Then “the Chief,” as his helpers call 
him, advises on the continuing work 
springing from the report of the Hoover 
Commission on reorganization of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. He serves, as always 
without compensation, in an advisory 
capacity for the World Bank and other 
international agencies. He has more re- 
quests for appointments than could be 
fitted into a 70-hour week. And he no 
sooner finished the last volume of his 
Memoirs than he started another book 
which is requiring the more painstaking 


research because its revelations of some 
as yet unwritten history may well prove 
startling. 

So the Chief’s office, in a secluded 
corner of his apartment, is a busy place. 
Yet it is so well-organized that one is 
likely to find him in the big living room 
playing a game of. solitaire. As the cards 
fall into place on the table, so do the 
thoughts arrange themselves in his ever- 
active mind. And you have the feeling 
that the beautiful painting of Mrs. 
Hoover, who died in 1944, plays a real 
part, as her gracious and kindly face 
looks down to remind him of the 45 years 
in which they faced vicissitudes of many 
kinds together. 


Theory & Practice. Some men are 
at home in the field of solid facts. A 
smaller number prefer to discuss abstract 
ideas. What is most noteworthy in Mr. 
Hoover’s conversation is his ability to 
combine the two. He may start, for in- 
stance, from an item in the morning paper 
telling of an increase in the interest rate 
on Government securities. But very short- 
ly, from that dry basis, he will move 
logically into the moral field. By what 
right does a government depreciate the 
currency so that the laborer, though 
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“You ean’t buy strength of character’ 





worthy of his hire, is robbed of part of it? 

As Mr. Hoover talks on the great 
issues of right and wrong, his eyes will 
flash, the lines of his massive jaw will 
tighten, and though his quiet voice is 
never raised the listener senses the almost 
puritanical goodness of the man. Yet al- 
ways he states his viewpoint with a sort 
of deference. 

A curious interrogation—it sounds 
like “Hunh”—dots his discourse. It 
means, in effect: “What do you think? 
Do you agree with me?” And this humil- 
ity is part of the stature of the man. 

Although humble, Mr. Hoover is hu- 
man. He likes to confirm his ability of 
insight and foresight. Asked about our 
relations with Russia he pulls from the 
files an article he wrote in Colliers for 
April 27, 1940. In this he described Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recognition of Soviet 
Russia as “a gigantic political and moral 
mistake.” He explains that he wrote this 
article to help prevent the further mis- 
take of a military alliance by which the 
United States would further develop the 
aggressive strength of the Kremlin. “But 
it did no good,” he says. 

“Can communism be checked now?” 

“It is already checked in this coun- 
try, though one duty of the new Admin- 
istration is to show the people how deeply 
it was allowed to penetrate our Govern- 


ment, our newspapers, our colleges and 
other professional fields. Whether com- 
munism can be checked abroad depends 
primarily on whether our friends over- 
seas really dislike tyranny. If they ideal- 
ize communism, as we idealized it under 
the New Deal, they will eventually suc- 
cumb to it. We very nearly did.” 

“Then you don’t think that com- 
munism can be stopped merely by pour- 
ing out money or sending troops abroad?” 

“Of course not. You can’t buy 
strength of character for people. And you 
can’t defend those who don’t want to de- 
fend themselves. The front line of Amer- 
ican defense is here at home. It is here 
that we must concentrate our strength— 
not by continually increasing the cost and 
size of government, but by restoring the 
American way of life.” 

“You see a moral in the reports that 
so many drafted men go AWOL when 
they get orders to go overseas?” 

“I’m sure those boys aren’t cowards. 
I’m sure that most of them are good citi- 
zens, at least potentially. Let’s put it this 
way: Would you be interested in fighting 
communism abroad if you knew that your 
own government had been continuously 
flirting with communism, hunh?” 

An hour’s talk with Mr. Hoover is 
memorable. As he fondles his pipe, which 
usually rests unlighted in his broad, capa- 


PRESIDENTS. Coolidge posed with Hoover just before his 1928 election. 


International 





ble hands, his mind soars over the limita- 
tions of space and time. Items of history, 
bits of geography, statistical data and 
personal reminiscence pop into the con- 
versation. At first it may seem kaleido- 
scopic—a jigsaw puzzle in which the 
pieces are jumbled. Then, under the 
guidance of that quiet voice, the pattern 
falls into shape; the evidence is ordered 
and the conclusion obvious. “Hunh?” 
queries Mr. Hoover. “Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

“I’m not sure,” you continue, “that I 
understand what you mean by our filirt- 
ing with communism. Are you referring 
to the Communists in Government jobs, or 
among Americans working for U.N.?” 

“No, no! It’s more subtle than that. 
I’m referring to the widespread tendency 
to accept the Marxist idea that govern- 
ment should take care of its citizens in 
the way the slave owner used to take care 
of his slaves. Like this last plan of the 
Truman commission on national health 
needs. It is an entering wedge towards 
nationalized medicine, as opposed to the 
American way of voluntary group in- 
surance. 

“The men who pioneered this coun- 
try didn’t ask the Government to pay their 
medical bills, did they? When they fell 
ill, they helped each other, hunh?” 

“You suggest that going to the Gov- 
ernment for favors is really a form of 
communism ?” 

“Not a form of communism in itself. 
But it reveals a type of mind that is re- 
ceptive to communism. The essence of 
Marxist doctrine is that you surrender 
your freedom to the state in return for 
services rendered by the state. The more 
service you accept, the less freedom you 
retain. The more rationalization, the less 
private enterprise. Do you see any real 
difference between the theories of social- 
ism and communism, hunh?” 

“Communism is certainly more ag- 
gressive.” 

“Surely. But socialism—some Ameri- 
cans prefer to call it ‘liberalism’—softens 
a people so that they encourage Com- 
munist aggression. Communism would be 
less aggressive if the mental and moral 
climate were less favorable to it. That's 
why our first and most vital defense 
against communism is restoration of the 
American way here at home.” 


Turnabout. A talk with Mr. Hoover 
is no monologue. He likes to listen. An 
interviewer will soon realize that he him- 
self is being interviewed. The curse of 
great men is to be conscious of their 
greatness, but from that defect this great 
man is free. Only on one subject is he 
intolerant. Dishonesty offends him to the 
soul, 

And that is the reason why Mr. 
Hoover, who has seen much dishonesty in 
high-places since he left Washington, is 
satisfied now. He feels that a note which 
has been missing in American life is com- 
ing back. He thinks that a period of 
hypocrisy is passing and that the real 


(Continued on page 64) 
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NEW 1-% division of seat-back on all 
a 2-door models. Rear-seat passengers can get in 
and out without disturbing front-seat passengers. 








NEW rear quarter-window that lets rear-seat 
passengers look sideways without leaning forward. 


NEW one-piece curved windshield. Fast, 
constant-action electric windshield wipers. 





g NEW roominess—for example, 
yr 8 inches more hip room in rear seats of sedans! 


y NEW performance... horsepower increased to 100, 
compression ratio upped to 7.1 to 1. 


NEW balanced steering offers fingertip ease 
... freedom from road shock. 


h NEW truly balanced ride . . . smoothest, 
softest, steadiest you've ever experienced ! 





in SO many ways— 






NEW roominess in the luggage 
compartment—a 30% increase! 





‘S53 PLYMouTH 


: foes ALL THESE AND MANY OTHER new features 
iI. NEW larger rear window. : 
Altogether, there’s 16% more glass area. 





add up to new beauty balanced with safer vision, more 
roominess, convenience —all the things you want in a car. 
i. But don’t be satisfied with just looking—at this or 


any other car! Get a good, thorough demonstration drive and 


compare! Your Plymouth dealer will be happy to arrange it! 

I ) 

al 

t’s | — Peat. Se PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 





Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials _ 
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/ ", There’s more quality in it—you get more value out of it 




































FOREIGN. Un-Jin Paik, Korean, at 
Bryn Mawr with friend. She won 


a scholarship financed by students. 


LABOR, Len Hanson and Anne Schreiner get Northwestern U. awards from head of Chicago Janitors’ Union. 


By MERLIN JOHNSON 


OU DON’T have to be an “A” 
student or star athlete-to win a 


college scholarship. If you’re in the 
upper half of yeur class, you’re in the 
running. Academic achievement is only 
one of the factors considered by scholar- 
ship committees. 

They make awards also on the basis 
of character, personality, leadership and 
extracurricular activities. Some scholar- 
ships have limitations that perhaps only 
you could meet. Your name, for instance, 
might win one for you. 

In seeking assistance, you' wouldn’t 
be hewing a path through the wilderness. 
You'll be within a tradition as American 
as baseball—and a lot older. 


Vanished Americans. Since 1696, 
Harvard has been eager to award a schol- 
arship to an Indian from “Petaquamscot.” 
In 1654, Harvard student Zechariah Brig- 
den earned 22 shillings and sixpence “by 
ringeing the bell and waytinge.” 

Builders of the tradition have be- 
come Presidents, Nobel Prize winners, in- 
dustrialists, inventors, millionaires, col- 
lege presidents. In a typical college, more 
than half the students may have scholar- 
ships or work part-time. 

Nevertheless, the scholarship-work 
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How to get a college scholarship 


Higher education awaits 
descendants of Mehitabel 
Lockwood. . and thousands 


of others if they'll try 


system sometimes fails. Educators often 
wonder how many gifted students miss 
college because they don’t hear about the 
right scholarships. 

The U.S. Office of Education reports 
that in a recent year 141,554 scholarships, 
valued at $31 million, were available in 
1,198 institutions. Thousands of others 
were not listed in school catalogues. * 

Because of a lack of applicants, 
many were unfilled or awarded to poorly 
equipped students. Nobody has devised 
an efficient method of disseminating in- 
formation about scholarships. 

Yet surveys have disclosed that 59% 
of the competent students from families 
with annual incomes less than $5,000 
don’t go to college. About 32% of the 
population has the ability for college 
work, but only 4.6% complete college. 

The persistent student has a good 
chance of finding a scholarship he can 
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LOOK! THOSE OILY RAGS CAN 


CAUSE SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION— 
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it isn’t too late to start looking 





win. The lucky might dig out one tailor- 
made for him. 


Family Treats. There’s a scholar- 
ship at Harvard for a kinsman of Lady 
Mowlson, who lived in London in 1643. 
Scholarships await students named An- 
derson, Downer, Léavenworth, Borden 
and Murphy and descendants of John 
Buckmaster, William Reed, Alan Bed- 
ford Hudson, Mehitabel Lockwood, Ed- 
ward Holyoke. 

Perhaps you’re a “religious man 
from Missouri” or “not of normal 
strength.” It could be that you’re an “in- 
dependent woman” or have “an intention 
to enter an altruistic profession.” Maybe 
you have a “reputation for truthfulness” 
or don’t use intoxicating liquors. There 
are scholarships with such restrictions. 

Are you a caddy, Boy Scout. orphan, 
newsboy or farm boy? Are you blind or 
physically handicapped? Do your ances- 
tors include Alaskan pioneers, Colonial 
settlers, Civil War soldiers on either side? 
Are you the child of a minister, physician, 
Mason, union member or of parents de- 
nied a college education? 

If you fit into any of these categories, 
you'll find a scholarship aimed at you. 

But don’t worry if you’re not unique. 
Perhaps you can win one of the many 
scholarships awarded to residents of a 
state, region or community. Largest class 
of scholarships is awarded solely on the 
basis of merit and need. Among them, 
you'll find assistance for any field in 
nearly all institutions. 


Benefactors. Here are some of the 
chief sources of scholarship funds: 
e @ Organizations. Student-aid proj- 





NAME. Ralph W. Leavenworth Jr., 
class of °42, was last to hold a $600 
scholarship at Hamilton, open to 
anyone who is named Leavenworth. 
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ects are common among local clubs, 
sororities, societies, fraternities, unions, 
social agencies, fraternal groups, settle- 
ment centers and veterans’ groups. 

ee /ndustry. Many large companies 
offer scholarships for employes and their 
children. General Electric, for instance, 
has 285 awards totaling $370,000 annu- 
ally. Scholarships are available to chil- 
dren of employes of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Phillips Petroleum Co., Atlan- 
tic Refinery Co. and other concerns. For 
outsiders, industry offers a variety of as- 
sistance that includes the Westinghouse 


Science Talent Search and the Fisher 
Body model car competition. 
e @ Religious and racial groups. 


Scholarships based on church member- 
ship or activity are widespread. Every- 
body fits in some racial or nationality 
category and almost every such group 
offers scholarships. 

© ¢ Communities and states. Com- 
munity funds.supply scholarships for resi- 
dents of Sioux City, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cleveland and other places. 
Some states offer assistance funds to resi- 
dents. New York, for instance, has sev- 
eral thousand scholarships ranging from 
$200 to $750 annually. 

e @ Federal Government. The GI 
Bill for Korean veterans provides tuition, 
books and subsistence for four-year col- 
lege courses. About 250 colleges and uni- 
versities have Reserve Officers Training 
Corps programs leading to commissions. 
Military personnel may obtain high 
school and college credits for courses of- 
fered by the Armed Forces Institute. You 
can get paid for attending the service 
academies. 

Awards range from $10 prizes to 





INDUSTRY. 
now at Detroit U., got one of the 
70 scholarships available to chil- 
dren of Ford Motor Co. employes. 


Patricia 


O’Donnell, 





$2.000-a-year full-expense scholarships. 
(Average: about $250 a year.) Your ex- 
penses may be several times that sum. 

If you need part-time work, the col- 
lege placement bureau will help you get 
a job on the campus or elsewhere. At 
institutions in cities, students often fimd 
their own jobs. ; 

Most colleges have student loan 
funds. Work-study programs are becom- ° 
ing increasingly popular. The student at- 
tends school part of the year and works 
full-time the rest. 


Program. How do you go about get- 
ting a scholarship? Here are steps recom- 
mended by educators: 

1. Shape your high school program 
so you can meet college entrance require- 
ments. For a liberal arts college, you'll 
need English, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, science and social studies. 

2. Fix your occupational goal. This 
may require careful self-analysis, study 
of opportunities, psychological tests and 
consultations with your school counselor, 
teacher and parents. 

3. Find out what scholarships are 
available in the field vou choose. Your 
school counselor may have information. 
Libraries usually have books listing 
scholarships. Inquire about student as- 
sistance offered by local groups and write 
to colleges for catalogues and scholar- 
ship lists. 

4. Concentrate on a few colleges. 
Don’t spread yourself too thin. 

5. Early in your senior year, write 
to colleges or scholarship committees for 
application blanks. (It’s still not too late 
this year.) Fill them out with care, for 
they are usually screening devices. 

6. Prepare for an examination or in- 
terview. Remember that the personal im-, 
pression you make may decide if you get 
a scholarship. 





LEADERSHIP. Don Lesh, Roches- 
ter U., holds all-expense George F. 
Baker scholarship given to students 
with exceptional promise of success- 
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WHAT PRICE /KENAUYAKSAIT ? 





1. For hundreds of years the coast of 
Baffin Island in Northern Canada has 
been an Eskimo home and hunting 
ground. The Baffin Island Eskimos 
were known throughout the North for 
their skill as seal hunters and fisher- 
men. They lived on raw seal meat and 
raw fish. Their existence, while prim- 
itive, was a happy one. 


2. Eight years ago the 
Canadian government set 
up a system of family al- 
lowance under which the 
Baffin Island Eskimos re- 
ceived $5 a month for each 
child—as. did all other 
Canadians. These allowances, called 
‘‘kenauyaksait” by the Eskimos, rep- 
resented more money than most of 
them had ever seen at one time. 





3. To the Eskimos, their new-found 
wealth meant they didn’t have to hunt 
seals or catch fish any more. Most of 
them left their hunting and fishing 
grounds and moved in close to the 
trading posts where they received 
their monthly handouts and could buy 
the niceties of civilization. 


<_ 


4, The Eskimos’ new life was soft and 
easy—for they had complete security. 
But because they no longer needed to 
provide for themselves they lost all 
vigor and ambition. As a result, the 
government is now trying to get them 
to move away from the trading posts 
and start producing or forfeit their 
allowances. But this is next to impos- 
sible to accomplish. For the Eskimos 
have grown to depend on their securi- 
ty so much that they have no desire to 
return to their former life of freedom 
and independence. 


5. The important point of the story 
is this: enslavement by security isn’t 
something that happens only to Eski- 
mos. In fact, millions of people all 
over the world see nothing wrong with 
a welfare society. But welfare plans 
are like dope. The doses are small and 
pleasant at first, but they eventually 
enslave us. For that reason, we Amer- 
icans must maintain our self-reliance, 
our productivity and our freedom. For 
these things, after all, are responsi- 
ble for America’s greatness. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1690 — 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to 
a discussion of how and why Ameri- 
can business functions. We hope you'll 
Seel-free to send in any suggestions or 
criticisms you have to offer. Write: 
The President,-Union Oil Company, 
Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, 
California. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, 
THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OiL 
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You can beat death on the highway if you... 


Drive with your guard up 


TIRED truck driver had finished a 
A long pull from Columbus, Ohio, to 

Chicago. A hard bunk at the 
freight station had provided little sleep. 
He even had a few beers before starting 
on the return trip to Columbus. It was a 
cold night, the cab windows were closed 
and the heater was on. 

The driver nodded and tried to fight 
off sleep. He lost the battle; his eyes 
closed for a moment—and the truck 
swerved across the yellow line. 

There was a blinding crash. When 





HINTS. Swerving from danger .. . 


police arrived they removed the shat- 
tered bodies of a man and his wife and 
their 10-year-old child. 

e@ @ On the same highway a year be- 
fore, police of Hammond, Ind., were 
sickened as they pulled the cremated 
bodies of four teen-agers from a con- 
vertible that had struck a gasoline truck 
after careening around a curve. 

e @ Near Alma, Mich., last summer 
a newspaper publisher was driving home 
late at night when a car coming in the 
opposite direction pulled out to pass a 
truck, struck him head-on. He lived, but 
he is still hospitalized. 

een Chicago recently a driver 
mistook the center line on the famous 
Outer Drive for a line on his side and 
smashed head-on into a car coming from 
the opposite direction. Two men were 
killed. 

All accidents? Maybe. 

Accidents are usually unavoidable 
incidents, but in each of these cases the 
accident could have been avoided, or at 
least minimized, if the victim had been 
driving with his guard up—if he’d been 
driving the way a boxer fights. 

A boxer trains himself before he 
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goes into the ring. He not only learns 
how to punch, but he learns how to feint, 
dodge and duck. 

The ordinary driver just learns how 
to “punch”—that is, drive. He doesn’t 
learn how to feint, dodge or duck. He 
doesn’t train himself to do it. Therefore 
he isn’t prepared to act quickly when a 
dangerous situation confronts him. 

Automobile safety organizations call 
it “defensive driving.” They try to teach 
drivers how to drive properly, act sanely, 
be cautious. But they don’t teach drivers 
what to do if danger looms, if a crash 
is only seconds away. 

Hitting a tree or a brick wall with 
just your own velocity will be much less 
bone-jarring than adding the other car’s 





. .. hitting a pole or other object... 


velocity to yours for one grand smashup. 
You still might be severely hurt, but 
you'll have a better chance to live. 

School for Drivers. How can you 
train yourself to drive like this? 

It’s easy. Just imagine—while you’re 
on a highway or approaching an inter- 
section—that an accident might occur. 
When you see a possible passer coming 
toward you, watch him. Plan ahead of 
time what you'll do if he darts out into 
your lane. Glance at the side of the road. 
Find out if there is an adequate shoulder 
or if there is an obstruction in the way. 

Plan your “accidents” in advance. 
Don’t be merely a safe driver. Be an 
anti-accident driver. Be prepared for 
whatever might come your way. Be pre- 
pared to duck or dodge or swerve—like 
a good boxer. 


You have to train yourself to do it, 
though. Here are some suggestions: 

Don’t close your eyes, or merely 
brace yourself for the crash. Boxers who 
do that usually end up cold on the mat. 
You still may have a second to get out 
of trouble. 

Don’t go rigid, or freeze at the wheel. 
The boxer who is afraid is a cinch to lose. 

Don’t scream, yell, blow your horn 
or worry about the brake—yet. You need 
every second that’s left. 

Even if you have only a split second 
you can avoid a more serious accident. 
Swerve to the right, try to hit the on- 
coming car a glancing blow instead of 
hitting it head-on. That could mean the 
difference between getting a broken arm 
or being killed. 

If you have another second, chances 
are that you might be able to avoid a 
crash altogether. But you still have 
troubles if you’re heading off the road. 
As soon as you’ve missed the crash, turn 
left, and try to get back on the road. 

If it’s too late then try to see where 
you're heading and brace yourself for 
a ditch, or cornfield, or tree or telephone 
pole, and then apply your brakes. Every 
mile an hour you cut from your speed 
will help you live longer. 

Many people are dead now, in- 





++. not going tense may prevent death. 


cluding those in the cases cited above, 
because the “innocent” or “victim” 
drivers hadn’t prepared in advance to 
think fast. They didn’t prepare for an 
accident. 

Many others are alive because they 
did think fast, did prepare, and didn’t 
get flustered or panicky when they saw 
trouble. Like the boxer, they were ready 
to dodge when the blow came. These are 
the people we don’t hear about. 

You'll live longer if you drive with 
your guard up. 
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RALPH FISHER (at communications 
system) orders a load of cement 
which must be delivered for a side- 
walk job at 8 a.m. An Eaton-equipped 
Ford gets the haul. “Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles have helped us build a reputa- 
tion for on-time delivery,” says Mr. 
Wencil Rance. 






“all 22 of 
our Trucks 
have 


EATON : 


CEMENT, MIXED EN ROUTE, arrives on 
time, ready to be poured. Not a minute of 
working time is wasted. Mr. Fisher, left, op- 
erates mixer as Ed Doty, Engineer of Builders 
Material, Inc., looks on. 





10 YEARS WITHOUT A REPAIR: This Eaton- 
equipped Ford truck has been hauling cement 
for the company for more than 10 years. 
“We've never touched a wrench to the Eaton 


2-Speed Axle,” says Garage Manager Fisher. 
(Left to right) : Mr. Rance; Mr. Fisher; C. R. 


Fahrney, Treasurer of Builders Material; Ber- 
nie Herron, of Hearn-Stevenson, and ‘Supt. 


M. H. Wagner. 


PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS: Help end the national traffic ~™ 
muddle. Speak up for new and better roads essential to our 


prosperity and progress. 
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‘They're real money makers,” says 
Mr. Wencil Rance, Vice President, 
Builders Material, Inc. 


“We deliver more loads every day, 
save gas and lower our mainte- 
nance costs with Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles,” says Mr. Wencil Rance, 
Vice President of Builders Materi- 
al, Inc., pioneers in the ready-mix 
cement business, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


“Eatons are real money makers. 
They enable us to get longer 
trouble-free life and more work 
out of our Ford trucks,” he adds. 


“‘NINE OUT OF TEN WANT EATONS”’—says A. R. Chris- 
tenson, Manager of Hearn-Stevenson Motor Co., Ford dealers 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. “Where loads are heavy, Eaton Axles 
give trucks important flexibility. Ninety per cent of the Ford 
trucks we sell, from the F6 up, are equipped with Eaton 
2-Speed Axles.” 





The ability to move heavy loads 
over all kinds of roads, the hours 
saved on long highway runs, the 
savings in fuel, engine wear and 
maintenance — these advantages 
have put Eaton 2-Speed Axles in 
more than 1,500,000 trucks. 


Ask your truck dealer for a demon- 
stration—find out how Eatons will 
save you money on your hauling 
operation. 





EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 72<é AXLES 


MORE THAN 
1% MILLION 
EATON AXLES 
IN USE TODAY 
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Can you 


make mone 


raising 


dogs? 


By Donacp S. SrroeTzEL 


at your feet in the form of a yawn- 
ing cocker spaniel or a scratching 
Great Dane? 

Would it pay you to breed your pure- 
bred of registered (but inauspicious) an- 
cestry and sell the pups? 

“Certainly,” says_one of America’s 
foremost dog breeders, Mrs. Sherman R. 
Hoyt of Stamford, Conn. “You stand a 
good chance to make a couple hundred 
dollars. when you breed the family bitch. 

“But as for me, I don’t make any 
money in breeding,” added the woman 
whose poodles sell for $250 to $2,500 and 
grace the leashes of socialites like Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney and movie 
stars like Mary Martin and Constance 
Bennett. “My expenses (including the 
salaries of three full-time kennelmen) 
are too high. Perhaps if I did more of 
the work myself. . . .” 

It’s one of the ironies of the dog 
business that it’s easy for the newcomer 
to make a little money—and hard for the 
professional to break even. Few, if any, 
of the 100,000 Americans who sell dogs 


Ds your chance to make money lie 
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CHAMPION. Colonel Perkins demonstrates dog show handling on 


Ch. Hanselhund von Stortzborg, a blue-ribbon miniature schnauzer. 


are able to make a full-time living from 
them. Net earnings of $7,000 to $9,000 
a year are considered phenomenal in the 
business. And that’s before, not after, the 
owner takes out his salary. 

This is especially startling when 
matched against the fact that dogs have 
become big business. Sales of prepared 
dog foods last year exceeded $175 mil- 
lion, as the dog population stretched past 
22 million. Another $50 million goes to 
16,427 veterinarians, 4,000 of whom work 
primarily on dogs. Collars, leashes, blan- 
kets, nail-clippers, toys and baskets ab- 
sorb another $5 million. 

“The professional breeder almost has 
to get into one of these lucrative allied 
lines if he’s to make money on dogs,” 
says Lt. Col. Edward Perkins, who breeds 
miniature schnauzers in Falls Church, Va. 
“Boarding dogs, grooming them and 
handling them for show can help make a 
kennel operation profitable.” 

Otherwise, unless the breeder is a 
supersalesman, he’s unlikely to do better 
than break even or bring in perhaps a 
thousand dollars a year. “I know quite 


a few women who bring in that much 
selling dogs,” says Mrs. Hoyt. 

Most of them started, as you might 
start, by breeding the family bitch. 


Routine. For beginners, profession- 
als recommend this procedure: 

1. Consult your dog magazines 
(American Kennel Gazette and Dog 
W orld are good ones) and inquire around 
for the names of good breeders of your 
kind of dog. Go see one of them. Find 
out what kind of stud would give your 
female the best puppies. It isn’t enough 
just to mate her with a champion; you 
should seek a dog which, in combination 
with your bitch, would correct her faults. 
Thus, for an unusually small female, you 
might choose an oversized sire. 

2. Breed the dog to the selected 
stud. If you can afford it, pay the stud 
fee, usually $25 up. If you can’t, a less 
desirable method is to give the stud’s 
owner the pick pup of the litter. 

3. Once your dog is bred, start ad- 
vertising the expected puppies by word 
of mouth. Better than paid ads for the 
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Nearly 1,500 people die each year in railroad crossing accidents. Don’t be one of them. Give any train the right of way! 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill ? 


EAR AFTER YEAR, approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of all 
motorists on the road have approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of all accidents. 


Obviously, an automobile insurance 
company which avoids the ‘careless 
15”’ and concentrates on the “‘careful 
85”’ can afford to charge low rates for 
automobile insurance. 


That’s what State Farm Mutual 
does. It can charge low rates, while 
offering maximum service and protec- 
tion, because State Farm aims to insure 
only careful drivers. 


If you drive carefully, you are en- 
titled to State Farm’s low-cost “‘care- 
ful driver’? insurance. Phone your 
local State Farm agent. He’s listed 
under “‘State Farm Insurance”’ in your 
classified phone book. 


Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 


1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 


to pay for your automobile insurance in 
two small payments each year, rather 
than in one lump sum? Advanced 
State Farm billing and bookkeeping 
practices make this possible for State 
Farm members—at no increase in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More 


than 6,500 State Farm agents and 
claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 10 
seconds, every working day. 


4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,400,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm in- 
surance are averaging 2,000 every 
working day! 


Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois * Branch offices: Berkeley, California « St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan * Dallas, Texas « Charlottesville, Virginia * Toronto, 
Ontario + Field claim offices in more than 280 principal cities. 


Hear“‘Cecil Brown News Commentaries,”’ Saturdaysand Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. Check local radiolistings, 








“Trixie is going to have puppies’ 


novice is the word to a friend: “You 
know my Trixie, what a beautiful little 
dog she is, well, Trixie is going to have 
puppies. I just might consider selling 
them. . . .” It’s not at all unusual for 
a novice cocker breeder to get $35 to 
$50 apiece for her first puppies with 
such a lure. Of course, both parents must 
be registered dogs. 

4. Suppose, by delivering your own 
pups and otherwise paring expenses, you 
clear $200 on the first litter. Then, if 
you’re seriously interested in more breed- 
ing, use the $200 to buy a really good 
bitch from a top breeder. 

5. With the purchase of a second 
bitch, you’re entering into an expanding 
cycle ... your own studs .. . a third 
bitch . . . a fourth. The limit is set by 
the size of your home or kennel, your ex- 
penses, and the demand for your dogs. 

6. Next, begin entering your better 
dogs in dog shows, with the hope of win- 
ning the coveted show title of “Cham- 
pion.” One or more champions in your 
kennel is a tribute to your breeding; you 
can translate the tribute into higher 
prices for your puppies. The quickest 
way to make a champion is to win three 
times at the big “five point” shows. The 
slowest is to pick up the needed 15 points, 
mostly at the smaller shows. Winning in 
these little one-point shows opens your 
dog up to the charge that he is a “cheese 
champion”—a champ only because the 
competition was easy. 

“Tt’s when you begin to hit the shows 
that your expenses really mount.” says 
Colonel Perkins. “As I recall, it cost me 
more than $500 in entry fees, hotel rooms 
and travel to develop my first champion 
[Ch. Kampfhund von Stortzberg|] 14 
years ago. 

“There’s skill in handling a dog for 
show—and only through experience can 
you learn the techniques. Some never 
learn, and to win must always pay a pro- 
fessional handler.” (Average handling 
fee: $20.) 

Actually, these expenses seldom de- 
ter the dog breeder once he has reached 
the show stage. By then (and this is one 
reason why dog breeders seldom make 
much money) he is often as interested in 
blue ribbons and improving the breed as 
in increasing his income. 


Maternal Care. With new cham- 
pions in his kennel, the price of his pup- 
pies naturally rises. But so do his ex- 
penses. ““We don’t just breed our bitches, 
let them alone and then sell the pups,” 
says Perkins. “My bitches get special 
vitamins during pregnancy, special min- 
erals, special food. Veterinary bills have 
a way of mounting, too: For one pup 
which we sold for $100 we had $60 worth 
of veterinary bills. Then, of course, there 
are always puppies which die despite the 
best precautions. 

“There’s another factor, too, which 
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can affect your profits. Breeds rise and 
fall in public favor. 

“In my childhood the airedale, for 
example, was a very popular dog. Now, 
it ranks way down the list (27th) in 
popularity.” 

Cockers have been the most popular 
dogs since 1936, but there is evidence 
of a wane in the new registration figures: 
46,823 last year compared with 52,644 
in 1951. 

Beagles are second in popularity, a 
position they have held since 1940. Regis- 


Popularity: These dogs are comers 





Wide World 


POODLE. Hunting dog in costume. 





trations of the breed were up last year. 

The sturdy boxers came up from no- 
where, beginning about 1938. Now they 
rank third. Collies are fourth, dachs- 
hunds fifth, and—surprise—the mouse- 
like Chihuahua has moved up to sixth. 

Coming up are poodles (in 11th 
place, gaining fast), fox terriers (staging 
a comeback), Weimaraners (registra- 
tions 69% over last year’s), shepherds, 
pugs, Siberian huskies, Yorkshire ter- 
riers and borzois. 

Not listed on the dog “hit parade,” 
but by far the most popular canine, is 
the plain old mongrel. Mongrels won't 
make any money for you—but breeding 
is a lot less complicated. 
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PUG. Clean, sturdy; good watchdog. 





WEIMARANER. Owners rank “Gray Ghost” tops in hunting and intelligence. 
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BORZOI. Elegant, speedy Russian wolfhound; favorite of fashionable ladies. 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN MODERN MIMEOGRAPHING. 
Check No. 2 on the information re- 


quest form for a free booklet explain- . 


ing what’s new and different about 
MODERN mimeographing. A. B. Dick 
mimeograph products are for use with 
all makes of suitable stencil duplicat- 
ing products. 


WHAT'S NEW 

IN OFFSET DUPLICATING. 

Check No. 3 on the information 
request form and learn why the ex- 
clusive multiple coatings of A. B. Dick 
direct image masters give you detec- 
tion-free corrections. 


INFORMATION REQUEST PF-253-S 


Just check in spaces below for information 
without obligation. Clip this form to your 
letterhead. Add your name and mail to 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy Avenue, 


Chicago 31, Illinois. 


1. (1 Information about the new A. B. Dick 
Spirit duplicator. 2. [) Information about 
MODERN mimeographing. 3. [J Informa- 
tion about A. B. Dick direct image masters 


for offset duplicators. 





NEW-the A. B. DICK 
Spirit Duplicator 


New in design for new ease of operation. 


Everybody can run it. 


Instructions are always in view. All controls are clearly 
marked. Gone are the hit-and-miss—trial-and-error starts. 


Everybody can run it. 


Executives, secretaries, juniors—people who had never used 
a duplicator of any kind before—were tested. Seven out of eight 
produced clear, sharp copies in less than five minutes...copies 
in any or all of five colors...copies in surprising 

quantities from each master. 

Everybody can run it. 


And you can count on this machine for years of sure, positive 
operation. It is quality construction throughout. For example, 
there is the paper feed adapted from a patented, user-proved 
A. B. Dick mimeograph feed. It’s accurate, it’s 

fast—and it’s dependable. 


For full information check No. 1 on the information request 
form in the lower, left-hand corner. 


AB DICK 
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HALL OF FAME. It’s any ball fan’s dream, 


; : 





Never on the main line to anywhere, this village 


has become one of the nation’s best-known towns 
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FENIMORE HOUSE. Its museum tells the story of early America. 


Meet Cooperstown, N. Y. 


. OOPERSTOWN, a typical American 
village . . .” begins the text on the 
menu jackets at the Cooper Inn. 

At about that point, though, the facts 

begin to get in the way. 

Cooperstown is American. And it is 
also one of the country’s best-known and 
most visited villages. But it is “typical” 
only if it is typical for high school seniors 
to earn their trip to Washington by sell- 
ing pop at a big league ball game; for 
practically an entire village to trudge 
half a mile uphill in December to sing 
carols in a stone quarry; for better than 
200,000 people to visit annually a com- 
munity of 2,727. 

Maybe Cooperstown was typical in 
the late 1700s when its early residents 
oxcarted in from the East, set up saw- 
mills and tanneries, and opened up the 
first weekly newspaper west of Albany. 

Yet perhaps even then the place had 
that “something extra.” 

“Ever since I gott here to my HUTT 
we have been as FULL of visitors as pos- 
sible,” wrote Indian agent George Cro- 
ghan, who built the first cabin in 1770. 

Much later, when the Chamber of 
Commerce began to push the slogan “If 
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You Can Make Your Home Anywhere, 
Make It in Cooperstown.” they got so 
many “takers” (salesmen, writers, artists, 
retired folk) they ran out of houses. 

Then came the tourists. 

“When you come right down to it,” 
Cooperstown’s Chamber secretary sighed 
one day last summer, “about all we have 
time to do is find rooms for people.” 

Why? 

Well, four things happened there 
that have finally—by 1953—caught up 
with the place: 

e © Some 25,000 years ago, a glacier 
scooped out a lake nine miles long, left 
a lot of towering hills and got the Sus- 
quehanna River off to a good start. 

e @ In 1790 William Cooper, a Bur- 
lington, N. J., land-promoter, arrived with 
his wife and their l-year-old toddler, 
James Fenimore Cooper. 

@ @ On or about 1839, Gen. Abner 
Doubleday—who aimed the first cannon 
in defense of Fort Sumter—marked out 
on the village sandlot a plan for the 
world’s first baseball field. 


een 1856, summer vacationist 


Edward Clark, a Manhattan lawyer who 
had shrewdly agreed to defend Isaac 
Singer’s patent rights for a half-interest 
in the sewing machine business, arrived, 
liked Cooperstown, and built Fernleigh, 
a handsome stone mansion. 

By now the glacial lake is known 
as Otsego. It has been called O-te-sa-ga 
(Indian for “the meeting place”). Cooper 
poetically referred to it as “the Glim- 
merglass.” In the Revolutionary War 
the Clinton-Sullivan Expedition crossed 
its waters. Then, at the lake’s outlet. 
Gen. James Clinton built a dam and, by 
releasing it, sluiced his entire “navy” 
southward to help win a surprise victory 
over the Indians and Tories. Today white- 
winged sailboats skim its waters and out- 
boards ruffle the surface. Fishermen tie 
up at numerous buoys and alternately 
feed oatmeal to and snatch-hook the bass. 

As for J. Fenimore Cooper, for years 
he was no hero to Cooperstown. Once the 
villagers got in a scrap with him over 
the right to use a Cooper-owned picnic 
spot on the lake and threatened to burn 
his books. But today all is forgiven. His 
grave in the Episcopal church-yard is a 
shrine. Thousands visit it yearly. 


PATHFINDER 





Millions know of the Glimmerglass 
because they have read about it in The 
Deerslayer and The Pioneers. Natty 
Bumppo’s Cave, Leatherstocking Falls 
and Point Judith have become show- 
places. Summer folk still drift into the 
nearby bookstore for Cooper's books. 
Three Coopers—great-grandsons of the 
novelist—continue their keen interest in 
the village. Dr. Lynn Cooper is a medical 
missionary. Writer Paul Cooper lives in 
the village. Sculptor and Park Avenue 
surgeon Henry S. F. Cooper comes there 
summers. From the latter stems much of 
the village’s art impetus. Today three art 
groups—the Cooperstown Art Associa- 
tion, the Community Art Center, and the 
Children’s Museum—keep the galleries 
in the Village Hall painting-lined from 
May through September. 


“Play Ball!” Cooperstown’s en- 
thusiasm for General Doubleday was even 
tardier than that for the novelist. Vil- 
lagers were as surprised as anyone when, 
in 1907, the Spaulding Commission came 
up with the decision (since disputed) that 

‘Cooperstown was the birthplace of base- 

ball. It wasn’t until 1919 that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce named a committee to 
raise funds to buy the pasture where 
Doubleday and his friends hit a_ ball 
around. 

Nearby—the field is practically in 
the heart of the village—is the trim, 
three-story brick building housing the 
National Baseball Hall of Fame and Mu- 
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seum. There you can find Doubleday’s old 
baseball, the bat that hit the deciding 
run in the 1951 World Series, Babe Ruth’s 
famous No. 3 shirt, and other items suffi- 
cient to keep a 9-year-old in an hypnotic 
trance for hours. On the field itself, once 
each summer, an American League and 
a National League ball team play before 
more than 9,000 fans. 


Family Tree. Like other things in 
Cooperstown, the Clark interest matured 
slowly. 

Generation No. 1 (Edward Clark— 
the man who brought trade-ins and the 
installment plan to the home appliance 
business) was little more than a summer 
resident. His wife was the daughter of 
a one-time Cooperstown lawyer, Ambrose 
L. Jordan. Edward’s most eye-catching 
monument is the 60-foot castle-like tower 
he built on Point Judith to give the lake 
“medieval charm.” 

Generation No. 2 (Alfred Corning 
Clark—heir to $20 million in Singer 
stock) showed a similar summer loyalty. 
He brought in a muscular Civil War vet- 
eran and set him up as director of a 
rather modest village gymnasium. His 
widow built a handsome, white-pillared 
stone building for use as a YMCA and 
Village Club. 

It remained for Generation No. 3 
(F. Ambrose Clark, Robert Sterling 
Clark, Stephen C. Clark, and Edward 
Severin Clark) practically to re-do the 
village. Today the Clark Estate holdings 
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ASPIRING PAINTERS. Three art groups and classes for youngsters give Cooperstown people plenty of chances to wield a brush. 


and affiliates total $768,000 out of a vil- 
lage assessment roll of $4.3 million. A 
former village official estimates that one 
out of every five Cooperstown folk is on 
their payroll. 

Edward Severin Clark (“The 
Squire”) was a partly crippled, good- 
hearted bachelor who eyed dimly the tiny 
gymnasium which his father had erected, 
decided it wasn’t good enough and built 
today’s handsome stone structure with 
swimming pool and a $6 annual fee for 
youngsters. There are scholarships for 
anyone who can’t raise that fee. 

He also felt that Cooperstown should 
have a spacious, high-ceilinged, wide- 
porched hotel. So in 1909, he built the 
Otesaga. This is the Knox School for 
Girls in the winter; a gracious but jam- 
packed Treadway hostelry in the sum- 
mer. 

One day, so the legend goes, he 
heard that his good friend, Dr. Mary 
Imogene Bassett had to wait two days te 
get a laboratory report back in a diph- 
theria case. 

“Why don’t I build you a laboratory 
right here?” he asked. 

The result was the Mary Imogene 
Bassett Hospital, a many-dormered stone 
building that may well be the most am- 
bitious effort anywhere to bring medical 
care to a rural area. On the staff are 
18 full-time salaried physicians and sur- 
geons and about the same number of 
internes and resident physicians. 

Today the typical Cooperstown resi- 
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it’s a village that’s “lived in.”’ too 





dent who wants a doctor calls the hospital 
or goes there to see him. Most of the doc- 
tors are specialists. Office calls start at 
$2.25, home visits at $4; complete obstet- 
rical service including prenatal care, hos- 
pitalization, and six months’ pediatric 
care for the baby comes to $200. A large 
endowment picks up where the income 
from patients leaves off. 

Robert Sterling Clark, a Boxer Re- 
bellion veteran, has less Cooperstown 
involvement. He gave the community its 
Village Hall and two delightful lakeshore 
parks. He lives in Middleburg, Va. 

F. Ambrose Clark, a one-time steeple- 
chase rider and polo player, has gener- 
ous impulse toward the village but is 
personally more interested in L[roquois 
Farm and its livestock. He gets the vil- 
lage’s name on the race forms at Sara- 
toga; also makes it well known in Aber- 
deen Angus and Shropshire Sheep circles. 
He shows up regularly at 4-H livestock 
exhibits. 

It has remained for Stephen C. 
Clark, a law-trained businessman from 
New York, to correlate the family inter- 
est in Cooperstown. More than anyone 
else, Clark got the Baseball Hall of Fame 
and Museum started. He has tended such 
other family-launched projects as the 
Otesaga, the Cooper Inn, the Country 
Club, the Gymnasium, and the Bassett 
Hospital which will dedicate a million- 
dollar addition in the spring. 
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MAKING BROOMS, Handicrafters revive some of the 


But he took his biggest step forward 
for Cooperstown in 1939. That year he 
“sold” the New York State Historical As- 
sociation on migrating from its modest 
office in Ticonderoga. The bait: use of 
the Village Club his mother had built. 
The Association quickly acquired the 
famed Browere life masks of the early 
Presidents and other notables; picked up 
some aging looms, plows and churns, and 
began collecting examples of early Amer- 
ican folk art. 


Village Under Roof. In 1945 ben- 
efactor Clark installed the exhibits in his 
late brother’s huge Fenimore House and 
began turning the handsome barn on the 
place into a Farmer’s Museum. This last 
project has expanded into a representa- 
tion of an early American (before 1846) 
upstate crossroads village. It includes a 
country store, a one-room school, a print 
shop (it gets out a paper from hand-set 
type), a blacksmith shop (a chestnut 
tree nearby is still a sapling, but it’s 
growing), a drugstore, a doctor's office, 
and a law office. All came from upstate 
hamlets; were moved to the present site 
either in one piece or stone by stone and 
rafter by rafter. Toted there, too, and 
buried—though not so deep you can’t see 
it—is the Cardiff Giant, the country’s 
most famous practical joke. Planned are 
a tavern (they’re carting it over from the 
Catskills in 16 huge chunks), a salt-box 
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farmhouse, and a part-log, part-clapboard 
barn. 

“What we are trying to do is provide 
a place where people of today can see 
how Americans—not famous Americans 
but ordinary folk—actually lived in up- 
state New York in the early 1800s,” says 
Hamilton College graduate Louis C. 
Jones, the association’s director and a 
folklore writer. 

Thus, at the Museum, you see not so 
much objects as people doing things. 
You see a blacksmith shoeing a horse, a 
farmer raising broom-corn and fashioning 
it into brooms, a weaver (who got her 
know-how from her grandmother) turn- 
ing Museum-grown flax and Museum- 
raised wool into tablecloths and coverlets. 
(Even Director Jones’s vest is homespun.) 


Invitation. The Historical Associa- 
tion, with its summer seminar for folk- 
lorists and amateur historians, the Farm- 
er’s Museum, and the Baseball Museum 
give a pamphlet-sprinkled, _ billboard- 
spotted punch to the “visit Cooperstown” 
movement. Other attractions — Otsego 
Lake, the Country Club, the hotels, art 
shows, and a summer theater—also help. 

“Museum admissions will total 200,- 
000 by 1955,” Jones told a Chamber of 
Commerce banquet in 1948. The villagers 
gave him a you-can’t-sell-us-the-Brooklyn- 
Bridge look. But in 1952, the total was 
232,000. 

Through the years, Cooperstownians 
have done more than sit snug beneath the 
village’s ancient elms and wait for Santa 
Claus. They have entered enthusiastically 
into town projects; even started some on 
their own. (Examples: ski developments 
on Fenimore Slopes and Rum Hill; the 
Women’s Club of 300 members; the Chil- 
dren’s Museum where some 39 volunteer 
instructors show 250 school-age young- 
sters how to paint, weave, square-dance, 
fashion dioramas, make puppets and en- 
gage in crafts.) 

They keep their lawns neat; their 
houses white and glistening. They give 
the village a trim and tidy air. without 
making it so obviously a showplace that 
it looks artificial. (“Unlike some New 
England villages, it’s not just too too,” 
one visitor said recently.) 


Fair Swap. Village elections are 
emphatically unruffling. The Republicans 
—always in the majority—obligingly 
hand’ over control of the Village Board 
every two years and get it back by pre- 
arranged agreement two years later! 

Never has Cooperstown been on any- 
one’s main line. Meandering trolleys once 
reached it from Herkimer and Oneonta— 
neither very big. The Erie Canal went 
through some 25 miles to the north. The 
nearest through-highway, U.S. 20, is ten 
miles away; the nearest city of any size, 
Utica, nearly 50. Cooper once predicted 
that it would develop about like a small 
English lake-village, and he hasn’t been 
too far off. 

Or as one resident summed up pious- 
ly: “God was good to Cooperstown—and 
then came the Clarks.” 
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Miracle Ride of the American Road 


Its yours in the 


903 FORD 


And its just one of the 

41° Worth More’ features that make 
Ford worth more when you buy it... 
worth more when you sell it, too / 


@ If you’ve thought a car has to carry gas- 
eating extra weight and hard-to-park length 
for comfort, you just ought to try the °53 
Ford. For here is a road-hugging ride so 
level, so soft, so ““shock-free’’ you have to 
experience it to believe it! 

With 40 other ““Worth More” features, 
such as your choice of two engines—110-h.p. 
V-8 or 101-h.p. Six—Fordomatic Drive, 
Center-Fill Fueling, Full-Circle Visibility 
and Power-Pivot Pedals ... the ’53 Ford is 
worth more when you buy it, worth more 
when you sell it! 


Fordomatie Drive, white sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 
Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 


Facts about the 
Ford Miracle Ride 


Steady on curves 

Ford’s front tread is 2 inches 
wider than the rear. This extra 
width cuts down roll on curves 
—makes for greater roadabil- 
ity on the straightaways. 


) 


80% less road shock 

With tailored-to-model front 
springs, increased vertical 
wheel travel, improved shock 
absorber action, plus new rub- 
ber compression bumpers, 
front-end road shock is re- 
duced up to 80%. 


eh 


Day-long driving comfort 

Seats, both front and rear, 
are of non-sag construction 
and heavily padded with foam 
rubber. And Ford’s Automatic 
Posture Control “angles” the 
front seat as you like it. 


You ride on the level 
Variable-rate rear spring 
suspension and diagonally 
mounted rear shock absorbers 
act in harmony with the front 
suspension. Pitch and sway 
are controlled. Your ride is 
smooth, quiet and level. 


See it... Value Cheek it... 
Test Drive it ! 


GREAT NEW KITCHEN IDEA! 
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by International Harvester 
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Revolutionary new idea enables you to make your refrigerator a 
feature of your kitchen decoration. Match it with your curtains— 
blend it with your color scheme. Use any pattern—any color 
fabric you choose. And you can change it 
as often as you change your mind! § 
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NAT NAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





Takes just 7 minutes— 

and 134 yards of fabric — to give your kitchen 

an ‘‘all new’’ look. For a change of pace, you can 
leave the fabric off. Foot-pedal door control 

and a handsome plastic push-plate. 





Here’s the inside story— 

it takes 7 different ‘‘climates’’— from 6° to 55° 
—to keep all foods in prime condition. 

You get all 7 of these essential areas of cold 
(all working at once) in the new IH Decorator 
Refrigerators — plus Push-button automatic 
defrosting and many other exciting features for’53. Agee = 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


a international Harvester Company, 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. . . International Harvester also builds Home Freezers .. . McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . International Trucks. . .‘‘Big Red’’ Crawler Tractors. 
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KNOW-HOW. John Sinkankas facets a tourmaline on a “lap.” 


Museum in Washington is a 578- 
carat aquamarine—the largest ever 
cut in the United States. 

You marvel at the perfection of the 
huge bluish-green stone—the size of a 
goose egg—and the artistry of the hand 
that fashioned its 207 facets to release 
its imprisoned beauty. Surely, you think, 
it must have taken a lifetime to acquire 
such consummate skill. 

But inquiry discloses that the aqua- 
marine was cut and polished by a 37- 
year-old Navy flier-—Cmdr. John Sink- 
ankas, an amateur who knew nothing of 
the lapidary’s art five years ago. 


\ PRIZED possession of the National 


Amateur Artists. You may not be- 
come as good as Sinkankas, who is excep- 
tionally steady of hand and keen of eye, 
in five years—or 50—but patience and 
practice will enable you to cut beautiful 
gem stones in a.reasonably short time. 

Hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans, followers of one of the fastest- 
growing hobbies, are doing that already. 

“You start with grinding wheels, a 
sander and a leather buff for polishing,” 
said Sinkankas. “Then you pick up a 
pretty pebble in your own backyard or 
buy an inexpensive variety of agate— 
the most popular cutting stone—for 15¢ 
or 20¢ a pound, and go to work. 

“At first you make cabochons, stones 
cut in rounded form and polished. You 
will spoil some material, but if you watch 
what you are doing, before long you will 
turn out stones that will delight you and 
your friends.” 

That’s how Sinkankas started. Today 
he is president of the Lapidary Club of 
Washington, a certified gemologist of the 
American Gem Society and a regular 
contributor on gem cutting to Rocks and 
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Minerals, one of five magazines devoted 


to the hobby. 


Raw Materials. With growing skill, 
the novice will seek better materials: a 
wide array of beautiful agates (banded, 
clouded, bouquet, moss), chalcedony, jas- 
per and Wyoming jade. 

He may stick to cabochons or, like 
Commander Sinkankas, take up the facet- 
ing of transparent stones. Highly popular 
are citrine, smoky quartz, rock crystal, 
amethyst, aquamarine and topaz. 

Gem stones always have fascinated 
people. The startling growth of the gem- 
cutting hobby in recent years is due in 
large part to the fact that the wraps are 
coming off the trade secrets, guarded for 
generations, of the professional gem cut- 
ters. 

Several companies make lapidary 
equipment. One mail-order house offers 
a gem-making outfit including motor, 
grinding and polishing wheels, dop sticks 
(to hold stones being cut) and assorted 
gems for cutting—complete for $56.90. 


HOMEMADE, Jade, amethyst, citrine, 





















Rockhounds 


seek jewels 






everywhere 


From beaches to mountain tops 


they hunt for stones to cut 


Scores of dealers sell minerals. Their 
wares range from precious stones by the 
carat to common rocks by the pound, im- 
ported and domestic: China jades, Swiss 
smoky quartz, zircons, synthetic rubies 
and sapphires, malachite, rhodonite, gar- 
net and many others. 

Many “rockhounds”—as the hobby- 
ists call themselves—spend vacations and 
weekends seeking specimens on beach 
and mountain, in cave and quarry.’ Al- 
most every part of the United States has 
beautiful stones to offer, although the 
West is the most prolific source of desir- 
able material. 

About 90 gem stones have been used 
in commercial jewelry. A couple of dozen 
are used regularly. But the hobbyist finds 
several hundred of about 1,600 known 
minerals hard enough for cutting. 

Each of these minerals poses a spe- 
cial problem, demands the intelligence 
and ingenuity of the cutter-to bring out 
its color, fire, beauty. Perhaps therein 
lies the greatest fascination of the hobby. 
Sinkankas thinks so. 


tourmaline, opal—Sinkankas cut them. 
Pathfinder photos, Norman Driscol) 




















































Will candy put holes 


in your teeth? 


OT a cavity in your tooth? If you 
do, you've plenty of company. 


Studies indicate there are 500 mil- 
lion untreated cavities in the nation’s 
heads, and that tooth decay is commoner 
than the well-known common cold. We 
spend a billion dollars a year on den- 
tists’ bills, yet the holes in our bicuspids, 
incisors and molars pile up faster than 
they can be corrected. Half the 2-year- 
olds in the U.S. have at least one decayed, 
missing or filled tooth; by the time they 
reach 16 the average is seven. 

What is the reason for this appalling 
picture? What causes tooth decay and 
what can we do about it? 

Dental caries—as the dentists call it 
—is often pegged as a disease of civiliza- 
tion. Eskimos and other primitive peoples, 
according to many authorities, had good 
sound teeth until they were “educated” 
to the white man’s diet and ways. The 
skulls of poor, toothbrushless prehistoric 
man show he had less trouble with decay 
than we do. Why? That is still an un- 
settled argument. 


Back in 1890 a leading dental re- 
searcher wrote: “The numerous theories 
... concerning the origin of dental decay 
prove that the problem is no easy one. 
Not one of them has as yet been univer- 
sally accepted.” His words are still true 
today. Scientists hotly debate whether the 
way our bodies utilize food makes an in- 
dividual susceptible to decay or whether 
one of the 50 to 100-odd kinds of bac- 
teria commonly found in the mouth is the 
prime villain. 

“The weight of the evidence to date,” 
says Dr. Francis A. Arnold, acting direc- 
tor of the U.S. Public Health Service’s 
dental research program, “is that it is a 
local effect.” Chief suspect are lactobacilli 
—the bacteria that sour milk and turn 
starches and sugar into acid. 


Rage & Ruin? Each of your teeth 
is covered with tiny prisms of enamel— 
10 million to a molar. The cracks be- 
tween those prisms let food acids seep 
through. Thus decay gets a foothold. But 
your saliva is a protective shield, washing 


SUGAR AND SPICE. Little girls and candy bars present a problem for parents. 


Pathfinder-Berkley Ball 





Sweets aren’t the villains 
you might think they are, 
but you'll need to follow 


common-sense dental rules 


away food particles and counteracting the 
acid. People whose saliva glands are par- 
alyzed or destroyed have been known to 
lose all their teeth through decay in a 
month. Since emotions also cause “dry 
mouth,” they sometimes are suspected of 
a share in dental caries. 

About 350 B.C. the Greek philoso- 
pher Aristotle wrote: “Why do figs when 
they are soft and sweet produce damage 
to the teeth?” Ever since, sugar has been 
blamed for decay. 

Proving it is a different matter. 
Often quoted is a study of the natives of 
the South Atlantic island of Tristan de 
Cunha. Their diet was almost exclusively 
the so-called “natural, * unprocessed” 
foods, with very little sugar. And they 
had excellent teeth. But the mainstay of 
their diet was fish—rich in fluorine from 
the sea. Perhaps the fluorine, rather than 
low sugar intake, gave them resistance. 

On the opposite side of the picture, 
there can be cited the children in an Iowa 
hospital whose systems couldn’t handle 
starches or fats. They were given 60% of 
their calories in the form of pure sugar, 
yet their teeth were remarkably free from 
decay. In another institution, children 
with the best protective diet plus after- 
meal sweets followed by a toothbrushing 
had fewer cavities than a group who had 
a low sugar intake and only routine tooth 
care. But such studies with small num- 
bers under special conditions wouldn't 
necessarily hold true for kids in the av- 
erage home. 

_ One thing you can be sure of: Sugars 
that are chemically alike will be treated 
alike by your body—whether they're 
“natural” or “refined.” Figs or raisins 
have twice as much sugar as a piece of 
chocolate cake or a dish of ice cream. 
Orange juice has nearly a third more 
than most soda pop or ginger ale. It’s not 
what kind of sugar you eat that may be 
important in dental caries, but how much. 


Safe & Sane. Fluoridation is a 
proven weapon in the battle against de- 
cay. But it can’t do the job alone. To 
help, Dr. Arnold has this advice: 

1. Cut down on excess sweets. 
Whether or not sugar is the chief culprit, 
this is only common sense for your body’s 
good. 

2. Brush your teeth. If jumping up 
from the table to run for the toothbrush 
after every meal isn’t practical, you can 
get rid of food particles by swishing 
water around in your mouth. 

3. See your dentist regularly. Don’t 
wait until you have a toothache or can 
feel a hole with your tongue. By then 
it’s too late. 
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odge Jab Aafed Trucks 


lead the parade of power ! 
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“New power! New features! New values! 
See, drive, compare for your best truck buy !”’ 


New! MORE POWERFUL ENGINES! 

Seven big high-horsepower engines, with 218 to 
413 cu. in. displacement! Three of them brand-new 
.. . featuring more power, greater cooling capacity, 
twin carburetion available on larger trucks. PLUS 
proved features like 4-ring pistons, dual fuel filters, 
exhaust valve seat inserts. 


New! SHIFT-FREE DRIVING! 


New Truck-o-matic transmission offered only by 
Dodge . . . available on %4- and 34-ton models... 
saves gearshifting, cuts driver fatigue, gives easier 
handling in traffic, permits you to rock out of snow, 
mud, sand. PLUS gyrol Fluid Drive to give smooth 
power, lessen wear and tear. 


@.féelrir is 





NEW! SMOOTH, POWERFUL BRAKING! 
Super-safe brakes give smooth, sure stops, with less 
pedal pressure and greater load protection. New in- 
creased stopping ability, whether going forward or 
backing, on 1- through 2)4-ton models. PLUS 
rivetless Cyclebond brake linings on all hydraulic 
brakes for more braking surface, longer life. 


New! OVER 50 FEATURES! 


More than 50 extra values! New styling inside and 
out, new cab reinforcement, new 116” wheelbase 
pick-up. Dodge-Tint glass, higher output heaters 
available. PLUS moistureproof ignition, greater 
maneuverability, rustproofed sheet metal. Get more 
truck for your money! See your Dodge dealer! 


From /2- through 4-ton ... theres one to fit your job / 
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There’s 


One Sure Woy 


to solve today’s 
driving problems 





Go Greyhound! 


When they want the finest in high- 
way travel, folks just naturally 
choose Greyhound, for trips which 
may range from 10 miles to 10,000! 

For, when they go Greyhound, 
they’re sure of the utmost comfort, 
in body-contoured reclining chairs 
... sure of more frequent schedules 
... sure of complete relaxation, as 
one of America’s finest drivers pilots 
the easy-riding SuperCoach. 

Try Greyhound, next trip.., you’re 
sure to find it a lot more travel 
for a lot less money. 


; FREE—AMAZING AMERICA TOUR BOOKLET 


Mail to GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, 
105 W. Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. for foider de- 
scribing pre-planned trips to all America! 
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TROPHY. This wild young jack was downed at 100 yards—unusually close. 


James R. Cowan 





Now the burro 
is big game 


Hunters say the desert donkey is tougher to bag 
than a deer. . and he even tastes like venison 


HE hunter peered through a gun- 

sight while his prey—perhaps 200 

yards distant—nibbled unconcerned- 

ly at a withered shoot under the 

desert sun. Blinded momentarily by a 

drop of perspiration, the hunter reached 
for a handkerchief and wiped his eye. 

As if at a signal, the wary animal 
bounded into a swift trot. A snap shot, 
and a puff of dust plumed from its rust- 
brown hide—a lucky hit. A second shot, 
another hit, and it was down. 

The hunter strode up to examine 
his kill. A far cry from any exotic game 
species, it was a long-eared, shaggy beast 
familiar to any schoolchild as a symbol 
ot the Old West—the onetime common, 
cantankerous, inscrutable and indispensa- 
ble burro. 

On the rock-strewn wastelands of 
California’s Mojave Desert, Death Valley, 
the “hump” in the northeastern Lassen- 
Modoc area, and other parched foothills 
and gullies of the West, the “mountain 
canary” is now lord of the range. 
Dwindling numbers and hunting re- 
strictions on other species have made the 
lowly jackass an almost inevitable target 
for the big game hunter. 

Just how many of these furry, sleepy- 
eyed critters—introduced into the New 


World by Spanish missionaries 400 years 
ago—are now roaming wild is anyone’s 
guess. The California Department of Fish 
and Game estimates “at least several 
thousand” in that state. Some descend 
from sheepherders’ pack animals, others 
from a group left by a Geological Survey 
party during World War II. Chiefly, how- 
ever, last century’s grizzled prospectors 
were responsible for those which now run 
wild. Gold-seekers frequently left their 
burros at their diggings over the winter, 
sure of finding them, or others, in the 
spring. 


Tough Game. Is it really sporting 
to hunt the gentle-looking wild donkey? 
The thought appalls many, but those 
who’ve done it are unanimous in assent: 
a burro, they say, is tougher to bag than 
a deer. It takes a heavy bullet to bring 
one down. The fleet, wily long-ear has 
been known to outrun a horse, and-is 
endowed with superb hearing and scent, 
and fair eyesight. He has built up a 
durable nature through generations of 


life on scant vegetation and little water. 


At times, despite a placid, melan- 
choly air, he can be mean; oldtimers re- 
port seeing shaggy old jacks pick up 
calves by the neck and kill them by pro- 
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longed worrying with powerful jaws. This 
ornery streak crops up, too, during mat- 
ing season. “The old males put up ter- 
rific battles for mastery of a few jen- 
nies and colts,” relates game biologist 
Donald D. McLean. “I’ve seen two jacks 
fight until one was killed. Some veteran 
herd leaders have had their ears chewed 
completely off in these fights.” 

Standard equipment for a burro hunt 
(best seasons: late fall and early spring) 
includes a horse and trailer towed behind 
a jeep, a heavy rifle with telescopic sight, 
and a limitless supply of patience. For 
while the jackass will often approach 
human habitation at night to wreck its 
occupants’ sleep with outlandish braying, 
only seldom can a hunter close in for a 
100-yard shot in daylight. 

Up to 25 years ago, wild burros 
were so numerous they virtually domi- 
nated the high, semiarid plateaus and 
arroyos fringing Death Valley and the 
Colorado Desert. As cattle and sheep 
ranchers pushed farther into the wilder- 
ness, they found the desert donkey disput- 
ing their conquest. Fearing nothing but 
man and the rare mountain lion, burros 
kept stock away from water holes, de- 
stroyed forage, damaged or polluted 
springs. They found seeps in water lines, 
pawed them open and drained storage 
tanks. 

Traveling in herds of from five to 
50, usually led by a battle-scarred jack, 
the burros even encroached on the range 
of bighorn sheep and deer, forcing them 
to migrate. Exasperated cattlemen finally 
began organized hunting of the predators. 
A hundred were killed on a one-day drive 
in eastern San Bernardino County. Worse 
slaughter occurred when professional 
hunters hired by dog food and fertilizer 
manufacturers shot them by truckloads. 

Aroused by this mass_ burrocide, 
sportsmen and humane society members 
helped push through a state law in 1939 
legalizing burro hunting for human con- 
sumption only, except for ranchers who 
can establish predation by the wild herds. 


On the Menu. Ordinary citizens 
may be squeamish, but connoisseurs of 
burro rate its flesh as excellent, resem- 
bling both veal and venison in flavor. The 
average northeastern California speci- 
men, larger than those on the southern 
ranges, sometimes dresses out to 500 
pounds of sweet, gamy meat. 

What of the tender-hearted people 
who object to the shooting of even the 
wild decendants of domesticated animals? 
The California Department of Fish and 
Game doesn’t commit itself, requires only 
a regular hunting license. But it looks 
on the herds of dust-caked jacks and jen- 
nies as an increasing nuisance to land- 
owners and a menace to more desirable 
wildlife mammals. 

At any rate, the future of the shaggy 
lords of the desert doesn’t seem threat- 
ened immediately. Biologist McLean sums 
up: “The wild burro is in no danger of 
extinction from hunting either uncon- 
trolled, as now, or under a season and 
bag limit at perhaps some future date.” 
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How to Pour Molasses 
Out of a Cup 





The first woman who greased the cup before measur- 
ing molasses deserves a small but appropriate medal 
for ingenuity. Likewise, the first man who thought 
to tape an emergency key under his car hood. Or 
whoever first sprinkled salt on an icy sidewalk. Or 
whoever first tried warming a knife before cutting 
fruitcake. 


In case you think all pesky problems center around 
the home, try soldering the connections on a radio. 
Or assembling the parts of an automatic toaster. 


If you did it for a living, you’d be on the lookout 
for better ways of working. That’s for sure. In our 
family, a General Electric man or woman who finds 
an easier way to work a tool, to tighten a belt, or 
pack a parcel may win the price of a new hat, or a 
suit, or maybe even win the price of a new car. 


Our sugar bowl marked “Cash for Suggestions” 
has been hit for over $4,000,000 by employees in 
past years. In a single year, as many as 25,000 sug- 
gestions were accepted and rewarded. This has been 
going on since way back in 1922. 

Recently a machinist in our Schenectady plant 
made himself a tidy $5,000. His suggestion led to 
an improvement in the bearing that supports a 
giant generator. By the way, we asked him how he 
planned to spend the money. Turned out to bea 
down payment on a brand-new home. 

You get something extra out of this, too. You want 
products that give a pedigreed performance, do more, 
behave better. Thousands of thoughtful people back- 
stage add their bit to our production efficiency. And 
only an efficient company can hope to deliver some- 
thing extra in the package. 
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LOOKING AHEAD (4\( 


DON'T BE AFRAID TO COMPLAIN about bad service in a store. An executive of a 
large chain says flatly: "Consumer complaints are our biggest as— 
set. When folks complain, we can do something to correct our 
mistakes." A friendly letter telling a store's management what you 
found wrong is the best way to get improved service. 


HIGHWAYS ARE VITAL to commerce, defense and recreation; farms are no less 
important. A 100-mile stretch of modern superhighway takes as much 
land as 15 farms of 200 acres apiece, or enough to feed 1,400 
people. On the community, county and state levels, citizens and 
their representatives in government should work to see that high- 
ways are placed on less-—valuable land whenever possible. 


CONSUMERS ARE PAYING MORE FOR FARM PRODUCTS and farmers are getting less than 
a year ago. Farmers get only 46¢ of each dollar that the consumer 
spends. This is about the lowest ratio since the end of World War 
II. Don't blame farmers for higher living costs. The cause is 
processing costs after food leaves the farm. 


PORK WILL COST A LOT MORE this summer. Discouraged farmers slashed the fall 


pig crop 11% and will farrow 13% fewer sows this spring than a year 
ago. Store pork if you have space. 


FARMERS HAVE 16% MORE BEEF on feed this winter than last. Feeding is up 30% 
in the three principal states-—-Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. In the 
13 Western states feeding operations are down just a little. This 











East. April or May will be a good time to stock your lockers—— 
quality will be high and prices favorable. 


EARLY OUTLOOK FOR 1953 CROPS IS NOT GOOD in many areas. Ground was dry and 
hard last fall; there was less plowing; fall-sown grains, pasture 
and hay crops suffered from drought; there is less snow pack in the 
mountains for irrigation than the large accumulations of a year 
ago. Businesses depending on sales to be paid out of 1953 crops 
need to proceed with more caution than in the past 12 years. Study 


your local crop prospects. 


A RECORD-BREAKING CROWD of more than 300,000 visited General Motors’ 
Motorama in New York during its six-day showing of 1953 Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks and Cadillacs. For the first time, 
the full-scale show (including experimental models and sports cars 
with plastic bodies) will travel: Miami, Feb. 12-17; Chicago, 
March 14-22; Los Angeles, April 11-19; San Francisco, May 1-7; 
Dallas, May 16-24; Kansas City, June 6-14. 


THE AUTO INDUSTRY predicts that it will turn out between 5.3 million and 6.3 
million passenger cars this year. Chances are good that this will 
be the second-highest production in history. (Highest was 1950's 
total of 6,665,863 cars. ) 


SCHOOL BUILDING is falling further behind every year. Authorities estimate 








we'll build only 90,000. 





TO SAVE TAXES every county and every city must cut out duplications and put _ 


government on a business basis. That is what the new Administra- 
tion is undertaking for the Federal Government. But most taxes on 
property are local. Don't sit back and assume Washington can give 
you the tax savings you want. Get a local "Hoover Commission" to 
work studying waste in local government and how to get rid of it. 
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|: looked like a long cold 
spell for the Fergusons. 
That’s what they told me when they 
phoned that their furnace had let go. 


“It did look that way. And there’s 
no doubt it would have been pretty 
serious in the Nineteen Thirties. But 
things are different now. 


“I’m an old time welder, and in 
those days we had good reason to hate 
any repair job on cast iron. In fact, 
I’d have told the Fergusons to order 
a new boiler and move out until it 
arrived. 


“We used to think cast iron was 
much too brittle to weld. No matter 
how careful we were to heat it and 
cool it slowly, ten chances to one the 
metal would crack or pull apart. 


“T used to ask myself, ‘Why doesn’t 
someone make a welding rod that can 
really weld cast iron?’ 


“Then International Nickel 
research engineers learned how. They 
discovered that with just the right 
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It was 5° below 


when the boiler let go... 


But because of a discovery by Inco Research, 
the radiators were soon hot again 


amount of Nickel, they could make 
the kind of electrode we old timers 
needed. They called it Ni-Rod ‘55.’ 


“With Ni-Rod ‘55,’ I was able to 
mend the Fergusons’ boiler easily, 
right as it stood and without tearing 
it apart. You can see how much this 
meant to the Fergusons. Of course, 
I‘ had to make sure I used the right 
welding procedure.” 


You probably would be surprised to 
learn how many repairs welders make 
today on cast iron, with Ni-Rod “55.” 
As a result of this one International 
Nickel research discovery, many 
thousands of dollars worth of cast 
iron machinery has been saved from 
the junk pile. 


International Nickel’s research is 
responsible for scores of discoveries 
in other fields, too. Only when you see 


them, you probably do not recognize 
them as miracles based on metal. You 
identify them as jet planes, or mod- 
ern wonder drugs—or even the living 
image in your television set. 


But it is “Your Unseen Friend,” 
Inco Nickel, that helps make them 
possible— Nickel in some form, some 
alloy, some mixture of metals that 
came out of a crucible after months 
and years of research in one of the 
Inco laboratories. 


Inco research enables Nickel to 
serve you more efficiently, to make 
your life more comfortable and more 
secure. 


How deep is a mine? 


How large is a mill? How many thou- 
sands of electric cells are needed to 
refine pounds of Nickel from tons of 
ore? Ore brought up from a mile down? 
In all International Nickel operations— 
mining, milling, refining—production is 
at a high. And back of that production 
is an amazing story. Read it: read The 
Romance of Nickel. Free. Write to The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 6b, New York 5, N.Y. ©1053 17.1. N. co. 


Inco Nickel. .. Your Unseen Friend 


re 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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IT SAYS 5 MILES... 
BUT ITS GONE 2000 


The mileage reading on 
the speedometer doesn’t 
necessarily show the miles 
that the car has traveled 
from manufacturer to 
dealer. Safely secured in a 
rail freight car — equipped with the Evans Auto 
Loader — it may have traveled hundreds or even 
thousands of miles, without turning a wheel, be- 
fore being placed on the dealer’s floor. 
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The manufacturer, distributor, dealer, and the in- 
| dividual who eventually purchases a car, realize 
the fact that an auto shipped by rail has complete 
| 


weather protection. It is a clean car, inside and 
out, when it arrives at its destination. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
(Offices in 70 cities throughout the U. S..A.) 








ALONG MAIN STREET 





Reverse Twist. Doctors, accus- 
tomed to being called from bed at any 
hour of night, got a pleasant—and useful 
—revenge in Ballard, Wash., a Seattle 
suburb. To raise money for a new hospi- 
tal, they phoned their regular patients at 
midnight and—while they were groggy 
from sleep—asked them to “help out a 
sick hospital.” Out of 500 persons con- 
tacted, 300 pledged a total of $20,000 on 
the spot. 


One Man’s Poison. Is that Christ- 
mas tie from Aunt Susie reposing in 
your attic? You may think it’s a polka 





TIE SALE. Don’t tell Aunt Susie. 


dot horror, but who knows, somebody else 
might like it. Why not, in your service 
club, hold a fund-raising auction sale of 
Christmas neckties? The Phoenix, Ariz., 
advertising club tried this scheme and 
raised a fancy sum for a local charity. 


Farm and Town. Smart merchants 
sense quickly their dependence on nearby 
farmers. Merchant Miles Helmen of 
Bode, Iowa (pop. 492), is one of these. 
He called on some 300 farm families in 
his area, asked them to be sure to visit 
his store on the day of its grand opening. 
He also noted the condition of their barns 
and houses. When the farmers came to 
get prizes on opening day, he was able to 
tell them specifically where they could 
use paint—and sell several thousand dol- 
lars worth. 


Insure Your Charity. Someday the 
Kiwanis Club of Fontana, Calif., will have 
a substantial sum to spend on under- 
privileged children. Recently, it took out 
20-pay life insurance policies on its five 
youngest members. When any one of 
them dies, $2,000 will go to the club’s 
Youth Welfare Fund; the policies also 
provide for double indemnity for acci- 
dental death. “This program costs us 
about $350 a year and counters the tend- 
ency to dribble away funds with no defi- 
nite objective,” says Willard J. Sergel, 
club secretary. 


Film Thank-you. In Stone Moun- 
tain, Ga. (pop. 1,899), the Steve A. Wells 
Furniture & Appliance Store says “thank 
you” to its customers in a way that also 
encourages prompt payment. Stapled to 
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receipted bills is a pair of tickets to the 
local movie house. On each ticket is 
printed: “Given with compliments of 
Steve A. Wells. We want to thank you 
for your business for the past 35 years. 
We hope our business relations have been 
such as to merit your continued patron- 
age.” 


Faces on Deposit. Plagued by 
losses through theft of expensive rental 
equipment, a Glendale, Calif., merchant 
now snaps a picture of each renter as se- 
curity. Folks with larcenous intentions 
naturally shy away from Lyn Grover’s 
camera, and thefts have stopped. The 
store’s legitimate customers delightfully 
pose for the snapshots which they may 
keep after they have returned the rented 
gear. 


Remember the Oldsters. The Ex- 
change Club of Needham, Mass. (pop. 
17,000) discovered that there were more 
than 880 residents in town who were 70 
or over. To cheer the loneliest, the club 
drove 50 old-timers some 50 miles for a 
sightseeing trip in a restored Colonial 
village. The outing, made by bus, in- 
cluded a dinner. Eventually, the club ex- 
pects to remember in some way every one 
of Needham’s elderly residents. 


Lending Tools. The Cooper Supply | 
Co., Lake City, Tenn. (pop. 1,827), does 
a thriving business lending tools. Cus- 
tomers who borrow pipe threaders, tin 
shears, steel tape, etc., buy pipe, wire and 
other supplies there. 





WARNING, Invitation to the hose. 


Parking Treat. When you park 
your car in Concord, N.C., you may come 
back to it to find your windshield washed. 
On it will be a card recording the air 
pressure of your tires, and asking you to 
call on the gasoline dealer across the 
street for any assistance needed. 


- 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they 
help you? PATHFINDER will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which 
merchants and 


service clubs, 
community developers can use. 
Address PaturinpEeR, Dept T, 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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MAKE 120 BRIGHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE or DRAW 


e-eno stencils, no mats, no inking, no make-ready 


USES 


© SALES LETTERS 
© BULLETINS 

® MAPS wri, ese 
© PRICE SHEETS — | b= {fstab 
° MENUS 


a eet rapa pet? 
crit 5 patie n 
* QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 


* POSTCARDS 

© ESTIMATES 

® BLANK FORMS 
® SKETCHES 

® STATEMENTS 

© SPECIFICATIONS 
® GRAPHS 

® CONTRACTS 

*® MUSIC SCORES 
* HOUSE ORGANS 


* NOTICES 
* RADIO SCRIPTS 
*® DRAWINGS 


® EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS 


® NEWS RELEASES 
® LESSON SHEETS 
© REPORTS 
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DIRECT “LIQUID”? PROCESS DUPLICATOR 
| HUNDREDS OF 


The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no make-ready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 120 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 


The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With Magic Copy Control 
it prints each-copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 622 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO, Inc., 622 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, 

(  ) Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 

( ) Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator for me. 


Name. occccccvcccccs PTTTITITITT Titi 
Company...cseeceees ecccescccccccccecece PPrTriTiitiy 
Address...ccccccccccccce Ceeccccces oo sCiRY cccccccoccce 
Post Office......+- COUMY oo eecsseseceee State. .ccecces 
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T DINNER last Thursday, my family 
sat down to Brazilian canja soup, 


Lamb Chasseur with rice pilaff and 
a Greek mushroom salad, and Cherries 
Jubilee for dessert. A special celebra- 
tion? No—as a matter of fact, it was left- 
over night. That’s when Daddy’s let loose 
in the kitchen—and my wife gets a night 
off. 

I get a kick out of cooking. I think 
many other men would, too—given half 
a chance. It takes resolution to don an 
apron, smother the hoots of one’s off- 
spring and dry the tears of a wife who is 
sure her kitchen will be ruined. But it 
can be done—and my little bunch hasn’t 
been at the bicarb since the day I mis- 
took grated cheese for granulated sugar. 

Now, there’s a big difference be- 
tween intelligent kitchen craft by a man 
who blends the art of Brillat-Savarin with 
the inspiration of Escoffier (like me) and 
the monotonous barbecues of a “one-dish 
genius.” A rewarding hobby, with broad 
benefits to all the family, awaits the man 
who will pay as much care to cooking as 
he might to improving his golf. 

When I do the cooking (and I’m soup 
and sauce chef around the house in addi- 
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Wide World 


tion to being minion in charge of left- 
overs on Thursday) my wife gets a break, 
I am reminded that her job’s no sinecure 
and the children get a new appreciation 
of food as something more than mere 
nourishment. Of course, I don’t worry 
about meals that are balanced and whole- 
some; we get those six days a week any- 
way. I can concentrate on the tasty and 
varied. 


Quartet. But since, as the Arabs 
have it, “the best wine turns sour before 
a scold,” we have four rules for kitchen 
use. They apply to amateur chef and 
midnight’ marauder alike: 

@ © Mom’s the boss in the kitchen. 

e @ Ask her before using anything. 

e @ Ask her to buy special items. 

e @ Clean the kitchen afterwards. 

With these safeguards, masculine 
cooking can be a hobby that grows. First, 
get the most lavish cookbook you can 
find. Forget simple dishes for hurried 
housewives; you want Plovers’ Eggs a la 
Christiana, Pullet Chevaliere, Mousse of 
Veal Belle Vue and Florentine Molded 
Cream. Use the recipes in the book as 
guides, but don’t be slavish—a can of 





Lady, 
vou may be 


married to 
a chel! 


By Peter J. CeLviers 


consomme does quite well where Escoffier 
calls for “stock from 16 ptarmigans. . .” 

For household happiness, do some 
things for fun and some (they’re also 
fun) to help Mom. For instance, I make 
sauces in large batches to store at the 
back of the refrigerator for use as needed. 


Chasseur Sauce. This is my favor- 
ite; it livens any cooked meat that’s sim- 
mered warm in it. Melt a quarter of a 
stick of margarine and an equal amount 
of olive oil over a high flame and quickly 
fry six or eight medium mushrooms, 
minced. (Peel them first by dipping into 
hot water to loosen the skins.) Lower the 
heat, add a teaspoonful of minced shal- 
lots (or onions) and a moment later drain 
off half the liquid in the pan. Add half 
a pint of dry white wine and a pony of 
liqueur brandy; cook over a low flame, 
stirring occasionally, until the sauce is 
reduced by half. Now add half a can of 
consomme, half a small can of unspiced 
tomato sauce (don’t use ketchup) and a 
bouillon cube. Boil for about five minutes 
and throw in a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. 

Here are some other starter recipes 
you'll enjoy making and eating: 


Canja Soup. Salt and pepper a cut- 
up fat hen; let stand while you fry two 
sliced medium onions and a minced gar- 
lic clove in enough oil to cover the bot- 
tom of a heavy cookpot comfortably. 
Dash in a little turmeric and a little more 
ground ginger. When the onion is golden, 
add the chicken, cover the pot and cook 
over a medium flame, turning the meat 
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occasionally, until the chicken is golden 
brown. 

Now throw in a quarter pound of 
diced ham, fry for five minutes, shaking 
the pot to keep it from sticking. Add a 
medium can of tomatoes (liquid and all) 
and a quart and a half of boiling water. 
Float in a bayleaf, some parsley and sim- 
mer until the chicken is tender. (We have 
the chicken one day and the soup the 
next; but for an all-in-one meal take the 
meat off the bones, cut into small pieces, 
return to the soup and cook potatoes and 
peas in the liquid as well.) 


Rice Pilaff. Fry half a chopped 
onion (optional) and half a pound of rice 
in half a stick of margarine and a dash of 
turmeric. Keep stirring over medium heat 
until all the rice is coated, then moisten 
with a quart of chicken stock (made from 
chicken bouillon cubes) and cook until 
the rice is soft. Turn into a collander and 
let stand over steam. To be fancy, you 
can add shredded lettuce, diced cooked 
red peppers or small canned peas. 


Marinated Mushrooms. Boil fresh 
mushrooms: drain, cool and peel. Make 
a marinade of three units of vinegar and 
one of oil. a bay leaf. a crushed garlic 
clove, a little thyme. some peppercorns 
and, if you can get them. coriander, 
fennel leaves and parsley root—other- 
wise a little oregano. Boil together for 
five minutes. and strain over mush- 
rooms. Let stand in an open dish for at 
least six hours. 


Cherries Jubilee. Take a medium 
can of dark, pitted cherries and heat in 
one third to one half of the juice from 
the can with a teaspoon or two of sugar. 
Thicken with a little arrowroot or corn- 
starch diluted in cold water and set in 
a silver dish. Add a generous half cup of 
warmed kirsch (or rum or brandy), set 
a match to it and serve the flaming 
cherries at the table over dishes of ice 
cream. 


Party Assortment. Here are a 
couple of little items that are different 
and not difficult for a party: 

Boil Belgian endives until almost 
tender. wrap each in a slice of cooked 
ham, set in an ovenware casserole and 
cover with a sharp cheese sauce (made 
by melting American and Parmesan 
cheese, half and half. in white sauce 
seasoned with mustard). Sprinkle with 
breadcrumbs and set in the oven to 
brown slightly. 

Cut a circle of cooked ham to fit 
the bottom of a ramekin. half fill with 
hot meat aspic (made by blending a 
little gelatin into undiluted consomme) 
and gently slide in a soft-poached egg. 
Put the whole to cool in the refrigerator 
and serve when jelly is set. 

These recipes are favorites in our 
family. You may like others. There are 
2,984 recipes for you to try in just one 
cookbook (Escoffier’s—$3.50 from Crown 
Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave., New York) 
80 you've plenty of hobbying ahead. 
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Here’s all it takes 
to take you into court 


-..a story that shows what 3¢ a day can do 
to protect you against damage claims 


(Typical of what happens somewhere every day) 


“Our youngster doesn’t often leave 
his things outside. But one night, last 
year, he did. He forgot his skates — 
I forgot to pick them up—and Ill 
never forget what happened as a 
result. 

“Our milkman stepped on one of 
them, lost his balance, and fractured 


Now why do we bring you this story? 


his right leg. By the time he was 
back on his feet, his medical bills 
had reached $900. He held us respon- 
sible, and we were. Happily, we had 
Personal Liability Insurance cover- 
ing his claim so we didn’t have to 
dig into our own slim savings to pay 


his bills.” 


First, to show you how little it takes to expose a householder like 
yourself to heavy, and sometimes ruinous, damage claims. 


Second, to show you how little it takes —as little as three cents a day 
buys you $10,000 Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance 

—to protect yourself against such claims. 

As little as three cents a day! Get your Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company Agent or your own insurance broker to tell you more about 


this essential, yet low-cost Personal Liability policy. If you don’t 
know the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company Agent 
in your community, write us for his name and address. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Indiana homemaker marks 6th year as a prize-winning cook 


Wins Sweepstakes Award for Her Cooking 


Little Beverly Jean looks over a 
few of the blue ribbons her mother 
has won in cooking contests. Mrs. 
Ethel Brock of Stilesville, Indiana, 
has taken more than 100 awards— 
including a sweepstakes prize at last 
fall’s Indiana State Fair! 

Mrs. Brock gets plenty of chance 
to practice her prize cookery —and 
she uses Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast! “It’s always fast rising,” 


she says. ‘‘And so easy to use!” 


5000 prize-winning cooks have 
been asked what yeast they like best 
—and 97% prefer Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s so much 
handier than old-style cake yeast — 
keeps for months on your pantry 
shelf. Now when you bake at home, 
it’s convenient to use yeast. But use 
the best . . . look for the Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast label. 








WOMEN -PART TIME 


Can you use $50.00 to $100.00 per week as an extra in- 
come? Excellent earnings for only 2 hours spare time! 
Will not interfere with regular job or household 
duties! Demonstrating plastics via the JAMES Party 
| Plan! No investment! No Canvassing! No previous 





| experience necessary! Use of car helpful. Write James 

| Household Plastics Co., Dept. P-2, 263 Main Street, 
West Orange, N. J. State Personal details and phone 
number. 
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EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS er POULTICE 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


| Big Saving. No Cooking. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you can re- 
lieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splendid rec- 
ipe. It gives you about four times as much cough medicine 
for ca money, and you'll find it truly wonderful for real 
relief. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water. No cooking needed. (Or you can _use corn 
syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 
2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) in a 
pint bottle, and fill up with your . his makes a full 

nt of medicine that will please you by its quick action. 

t never spoils, and tastes fine—children love it. 
This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. It 
- loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a 8 al compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


So Easy. 


HOTEL 


Right at Grand Central, 
B&O and Airlines Terminals 
on the convenient 
YQ midtown East Side 











| accented with black metal. 
| trays 





Modern living 


New things for you, 
your family and friends 


A. Shining the silver is child’s 
play now with Magic Leaf. Placed in 
warm dishwater with a good detergent, 
Magic Leaf instantly removes tarnish, 
leaves silverware gleaming bright. It 
never wears out—can be used on silver 
jewelry as well. $1.25. McDougall Prod- 
ucts, P.O. Box 3207, Detroit 14, Mich. 


B. Use an iron frying pan—say 
good cooks everywhere—for slow, even 
cooking. Here’s one from Holland, enam- 
eled so beautifully it doubles for table 
service. In two-toned dainty blue porce- 
lain with white interior, it has natural 
finish wood handle for easy handling. 
Dru-Iron de luxe frying pan 111” across, 
$8.95; the 814” size $5.95 ppd., F. E. 
Sherman Co., Bar Harbor, Me. 


C. Graceful and versatile, the new 
Westinghouse French Fryer is designed 
for large family cooking. Temperature- 
tailored for dozens of dishes from pud- 
dings, popcorn and stews to any type of 
deep fat frying, its six-quart, tapered, 
chrome-finished bow! of cast aluminum 
serves as a table or buffet cooker. Smooth 
rounded surfaces make it easy to clean. 
$29.95, in appliance and department 


* stores by midyear. 


D. Give your coffee table a lift 


with ceramic ashtrays and cigarette urn, 








Kant-Burn 
guard against burns, catch all 
ashes. Two-toned bowls come in brown, 
green with aqua or robin blue with black. 
Two trays and urn, $3.95; three trays 
$3.85, ppd., Calhawaii, Room 301, 1059- 
79 Lincoln, Pasadena 3, Calif. 


E. Pocket size Lone Ranger Cam- 
era will go everywhere with your young- 
ster. It’s sturdy black plastic with carry- 
ing cord. Takes clear, sharp pictures on 
standard No. 828 Eastman Kodak film. 
$1.90 plus 10¢ postage, Amy Abbott, Inc., 
344 West 52 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Trim blouses, belts and scarves with 
“Little Jewel” Attacher, a device that 
clamps rhinestones on any cloth. It comes 
with a supply of varied colored stones 
and transfer pattern. $2.95 ppd. (100 ex- 
tra rhinestones $1.50), Jewel Box, 106 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Doors and windows can be perma- 


| nently insulated with Kel-eez, a new 


bronze weather stripping with adhesive 
backing, that holds firmly on wood or 
metal frames. Takes only minutes to in- 


| stall. Sets cut to standard door sizes cost 


less than $6; window strips 30¢ a foot. 
Kunkel Products, Inc., 217 Ash St., Ak- 


ron, Ohio. 
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A piping hot breakfast of Quaker Oats can be 


_ What Would You Pay 
Feel Good All Day? 








the little difference that sets you up for the day. 
And costs less than 1¢ a serving. 


YOUTH—Millions of 
men and women return 
instinctively to the break- 
fast of their youth— good, 

: hot Quaker Oats. And 
did you know it is better in life-sustain- 
ing protein than any other of 14 lead- 
ing cereals? 





Yes, a leading State University 
recently tested 14 leading brands of 
cereal—including Quaker Oats, other 
types of hot cereals, and various kinds 
of ready-to-eat cereals. And the Uni- 
versity reported Quaker Oats first in 
nourishing protein. 


FIGURE— For all its en- 

ergy and stamina value, 
os sim a breakfast of Quaker 

Oats, milk and sugar is 

only 218 calories. In fact, 
scientific tests prove you can have a 
better figure with a healthy, adequate 
cereal breakfast than on the “‘skip 
breakfast’”’ routine where you fill up 
on sweets and soft drinks in be- 
tween meals. 





~ QUAKER Oats 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


STAMINA— Hot, creamy 
oatmeal furnishes you 
with more stamina, more 
energy than any other 
whole-grain cereal. You” 
feel well-fed, without overeating. 





REGULARITY —A deli- 
cious breakfast of hot, 
creamy Quaker Oats 
helps overcome irregu- 
larity due to lack of bulk 
in your diet. And the Vitamin B, as in 
Quaker Oats, is required for the natural 
and regular functioning of the diges- 
tive tract. 





P WELL-BEING—So to 
~ promote well-being after 

35, to have the happy, 
{~~ chipper feeling that goes 
' with good nutrition, eat 
a delicious hot Quaker Oats breakfast 
every day. Remember to buy Quaker 
Oats from your grocer now, in the 
famous red and blue package. 








Quoker and Mother's Oats are the same 
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FoR YOUR Business! 


an 


only 


$107 50° 


Nmith-Corona 


ADDING MACHINE 


LIGHT TOUCH + HEAVY DUTY 
TROUBLE FREE - EXTRA FEATURES 


Colorspeed Keyboard 
Error Control 

Clear Signal 

Instant Tape-Eject 


Simplifies handling of daily ac- 
counts, tax records and all account- 
ing work. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate, or mail coupon. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. 
Subject to change: Tax extra on adding machine. 


Smith-Corona 
CASHIER 


A dependable cash 
register with 
adding machine 
advantages — at 
lowest cost. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
702 Water Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about 
your Adding Machine and Cashier. 


Signed 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
Sea See eeee een aeaeaasaen 
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THE PRESS 


Hark! There is not much to see in 
a small town, but what you hear makes 
up for it. 


The Hardy Herald, Hardy, Neb. 
* * # 


Technicolor Dream. Here it is .. . 
the time of savoring the long dream; the 
only period during the entire year when 
next summer’s garden lies under the lov- 
ing eye in ultimate perfection, each plant 
skillfully selected and superbly grown; 
no bugs, no bare spots, no mistakes. This 
annual hallucination is one of the most 
valuable of all natural phenomena. With- 
out it there would be no gardens. 

Josephine Nuese in the Lakeville 
Journal, Lakeville, Conn. 


* *% * 


Optimist. The most optimistic guy 
I ever knew was an 80-year-old bachelor 
planting a tree and declaring he expected 
to sit in its shade with a grandchild on 
his knee. 

Well, perhaps he wasn’t planning on 
a grandchild of his own. 

L. S. Me. in the Empire-Courier, 
Craig, Colo. 


* * 


Balance. To be a balanced citizen 
you must spend some time each day try- 
ing to keep up with the national and in- 
ternational news, even though you are 
more interested in some local scandal. 


The Herald, Sauk Centre, Minn. 
* * * 


Dog Food. America is a great coun- 
try and, so far as we know, the only one 
where dogs get a balanced diet and hu- 
mans stuff on carbohydrates. 

Giles L. French in the Sherman 
County Journal, Moro, Ore. 


e 4.6 


Salesman. Larry Parkinson tells in 
the McLaughlin Messenger about the 
sign on the college bulletin board adver- 
tising a used car for sale, with the sales 
argument, “Good courting car. Owner 
needs money to buy baby buggy.” 

Mobridge Tribune, Mobridge, S.D. 


* + * 


Wing Ding. Protect the birds. The 
dove brings peace and the stork brings 
tax exemptions. 

Rambler in the Mansfield Enterprise, 
Mansfield, La. 


* & 


Older Folks. Older folks are such a 
comfort and are so good to lean on and 
go to in trouble. . . . They have lived 
through years of seeing life and death 
and joys and sorrows, and it makes them 
a blessing to younger folks. All of us 
have seen someone who had one misfor- 
tune. after another, and, instead of down- 
ing him, it seemed to make him stronger 
and steadier. Maybe this is the wisest 








‘Admiral TV 
‘ clearest picture 
| [| ever saw! 


PeOOUG TIONS 


MODEL 222DX16 
21” TV CONSOLE 


SEE WALT DISNEY’S PETER PAN’ MOVIE 





At your age! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for you 
to follow the example of our 
hero, Ed Parmalee (above) 
and face the life-saving facts 
about cancer, as presented in 
our new film “Man Alive!”. 

You and Ed will learn that 
cancer, like serious engine 
trouble, usually gives you a 
warning and can usually be 
cured if treated early. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 





American Cancer Society 
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thing I’ve learned during 1952 .. . our 
own sorrows make us kinder to others! 

“Farmer Peck’s Wife” in the Ingham 
County News, Mason, Mich. 


* * * 


Whaddya Know? Every now and 
then we hear some panel discussion on 
TV where the panelists complain that the 
average American doesn’t seem to care 
what goes on in his government, or with 
the rest of the world. 

I can agree with this—and probably 
the reason most people know so little 
about what’s going on in the world is 
that this information isn’t included in the 
comic strips. 

A. M. C. in Public Opinion, Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 


* * * 


Complaint. When it rains, we 
mourn the sun or wish for snow; when it 
is warm we cavil about pneumonia weath- 
er and accuse December of stealing 
April’s charms; when it is cold we fuss 
about fuel bills; but on those rare occa- 
sions when conditions suit our purposes, 
we think we are destiny’s darlings and 
smile like cherubs. We are so much like 
babies that we are never happy for long 
unless we are up in arms, for one reason 
or another. 

Akin Skidmore in the Millbrook 
Round Table, Millbrook, N-Y. 


* * * 


Sausage. When I think of good sau- 
sage, I always think of Robert Shaver, 
too. | remember some 15 years ago or 
better, I came-by the Shaver place, a few 
miles out of East Albemarle, just after 
they’d butchered some shoats. They were 
seasoning the sausage that day. And I 
told Mr. Shaver I'd like to buy some of 
it. 

He told me that “we didn’t make any 
to sell.” To which I replied, “That’s the 
kind I want.” 

I talked him out of a few pounds, 
and carried it home in a shoe box (re- 
member, Mr. Shaver?). And I still re- 
member it to this day as some of the 
best sausage .. . I ever ate. 

News and Press, Stanley, N.C. 
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CLOSE-UP OF THE 


Take the track itself. In recent years, research and testing 
have added 50 percent to the service life of rail, more 
than doubled the life of crossties, made track stronger and 
smoother. 


But track improvement is just one result of the year-in- 
year-out railroad research and testing which have brought 
about such modern marvels as centralized traffic control and 
push-button freight yards, better trains with more efficient 
locomotives to pull them and better brakes to control them, 
and the hundreds of other improvements which have made 
it possible for the average freight train today to do three 
times as much work in an hour as it did 30 years ago. 


And everybody benefits. For, although railroad wage rates, 
fuel and supply prices, and taxes have all more than 
doubled, the average amount shippers pay the railroads for 
hauling a ton of freight one mile is only slightly higher than 
it was in 1921, after the first World War. And the average 
amount that you pay for traveling one mile as a railroad 
passenger is actually lower than it was 30 years ago. 


TRANSPORTATION BLDG., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. * 
a~ 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 


WORLDS BIGGEST PROVING GROUND! 


Every foot of the 225,000 miles of railroad line in America 
is available to try out, under test conditions, new ways of 
construction — new types of equipment — new methods of 
railroad operation. 


Association of American Railroads 
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GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS - Y LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN at Chatta- 
Highest and most scenic mountain 
mass in eastern America. “aie 
COTTON COUN West 
NAL ATOMIC MUSEUM ot POETIC of 
v pogo the city devoted to v Tennessee—Modern Memphis with o 
atomic energy development. 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY Y HISTORIC NATIONAL MILITARY 
¥ (TVA) —The wonders of the world's 
greatest economic development. 
Y GREAT LAKES OF TENNESSEE — 


Seventeen recreational lakes on the Y 
Tennessee ond Cumberland Rivers. 


Y THE “HERMITAGE” OF ANDREW 

JACKSON — Home of the seventh 
President, now the Nation's best 
preserved historic shrine. 






















And in addition, miles and miles of scenic highways; — 
covered hills and famous valleys; mountain villages an - ; 
blue ribbon stock farms and cotton plantations; “ 
and National shrines; National, State and Roadside parks; excel- 
lent accommodations and a royal welcome everywhere. 


Send for my big, free book that tells all about them. 


politan cities; 


DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
716 State Office Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


(A Division of the Department of Conservation) 
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ooga. World's steepest cable incline 
pe top; Rock City and Ruby Falls. 


deep-South setting. 


PARKS — Shiloh, Fort Donelson, 
Chickamauga; dramatic evidence of 
the Wor Between the States. 


CHEROKEE NATIONAL FOREST — 
Original home of Cherokees, retain- 
ing much Indian lore and legend. 


THE CAPTIVATING CUMBERLANDS 
—All the color and quointness of 
the Tennessee mountain folk. 





"Goodbye Mr. Cold” 


“Mom’s making me strong ’n healthy by giving me 
Scott’s every day .. . says it’s like gold from the sea 
to put energy in me.” Children thrive and grow 
strong on Scott’s Emulsion, because it’s chock full of 
natural A&D Vitamins, energy building oil plus 
a, added minerals. And it helps build real stam- 
ina and resistance to colds, if youngsters 
don’t get enough of these Vitamins! 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 
NATURAL HIGH ENERGY TONIC 































Buying a Pump? — 


Want ‘City Water" Service? Here's good news! 


New convenience—and savings—are yours with this remark- 


able advance in pump engineering—Goulds Balanced-Flow 
Jet. It needs no tank, gives you an instant flow of really fresh 


running water. It primes itself . . . adjusts itself to deliver 
the exact amount of water you want at one or more taps at the 
Same time, within capacity! You save on tank and fittings, 
and you get quiet, trouble-free 
service—only one moving part... 
no gauges, valves or tank to re- 
place. Install] it almost any place. 








Send free, 20- 
and other Goulds 
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umps. Also distributor name. 
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for Free Booklet 


GOULDS water systems 


Goulds Pumps Inc., Dept. PA-4, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
age booklet on Balanced-Flow 
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A place called 


Lincoln 


HE owners of a new town site in 

central Illinois hired their friend, 

Abraham Lincoln, Lawyer, to draw 

up necessary papers, then decided to call 
the place Lincoln. 

“I never knew anything named Lin- 
coln that amounted to very much,” said 
Abe, advising against it. 

But the owners—Robert B. Latham, 
John D. Gillett and Virgil Hickox—were 
unconvinced; they even persuaded Lin- 
coln himself to do the naming. He 
plucked a watermelon from a farmer’s 
wagon, removed the heart, squeezed the 
juice into a tin cup, poured it on the 
ground and proclaimed: 

“I now christen this town site. Its 
name is Lincoln.” 

That was on Aug. 29, 1853. The 
wind-whipped prairie town, then consist- 
ing of a few wooden shacks strung along 
a new railroad, was the first to take_ 
Lincoln’s name. 

Later, after the gaunt, craggy giant 
with the sad gray eyes “gave his name, 
among great names, high place,” 22 other 
U.S. towns and cities—ranging from Lin- 
coln, Minn. (pop. 81), to Lincoln, Neb. 
(pop. 97,423)—and 24 counties called 
themselves by his name. ft was also to 
be bestowed over the years upon thou- 
sands of mountains, mesas, streams, 
parks, subdivisions, streets, stores, ga- 
rages and factories. 


Birthday. The Illinois Lincoln 
bloomed. In a decade it boasted of almost 
3,000 inhabitants. On Lincoln’s birthday, 
Feb. 12, 1865, the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church Synods of Indiana, Illinois 
and lowa broke ground there for Lincoln 
College, today a treasure house of Lin- 
coln material. Now the city, its popula- 
tion 14,344 and still growing, is making 
plans for a great centennial celebration. 

A professional production company 
has been engaged to present a pageant 
with home-town talent. Male citizens pro- 
pose to grow beards in the Lincoln fash- 
ion. A watermelon festival, naturally, is 
on the program. 

Appropriately, Raymond Dooley, 
president of Lincoln College, heads the 
centennial corporation. He hopes that 
Lincoln scholars and Lincoln adimirers 
will attend. No. 1 on the guest list—in 
place of Lincoln descendants—will be 
Governor William G. Stratton from neigh- 
boring Springfield. 

Celebration highlight may be the 
dedication of a replica of the Postville 
courthouse, where Lincoln practiced. 
(The original is in Henry Ford’s Green- 
field Village at Dearborn, Mich.) A site 
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‘Honest Abe’ didn’t think 
anything with his name 
would amount to much— 
but this 100-year-old 


Illinois town prospered 


for the reproduction has been bought 
with money advanced by local citizens 
and the project is backed by the Logan 
County Historical Society. Also being 
speeded are a $1,750,000 Abraham Lin- 
coln Memorial Hospital and a million- 
dollar construction project of the Lincoln 
Bible Institute. 

Lincoln’s citizens are telling many 
old Lincoln stories. One is that the nick- 
name “Honest Abe” originated in Post- 
ville, forerunner of the present city, after 











S a Lincoln client tried to collect on a note 
. for the second time. Angry, Lincoln 
. 
2 
: Improved farms 
* e._@e 
‘ mean improved communities 
It has been proved that when the munity benefits. That is why commu- 
r majority of farmers in a community im- nity leaders are all interested in Prac- 
- prove the productivity of their farms tical Land Use and recommend it at 
, they improve their cash incomes and every opportunity. 
. spread prosperity within their immediate So, even if you are not a farmer, you 
. trading area. The way these farmers and can, by your influence and knowledge, - 
5 their communities are gaining this bene- _ help farmers near you increase their in- 
\- fit is by following Practical Land Use. comes through Practical Land Use... 
you can also help to establish prosperity 
By following Practical Land Use plans, and security in your entire community 
n thousands of farmers are getting bigger through the same means. 
t yields and improving their farms for 
‘ themselves and for future generations. Your Red Brand Fence Dealer will 
f Because more farmers all over the nation — be glad to help you get the facts about 
n are following these programs... many Practical Land Use. Ask him to show 
n- communities are gaining the advantages you a copy of the new, colorfully il- 
a of Practical Land Use... they are be- _lustrated book, “Willing Acres.” It con- 
ig coming better areas in which to live. tains the essential facts about Practical 
ms ; Land Use. It also explains what would 
y Merchants and Craftsmen enjoy happen if a farmer 
at more: business and can serve the com- aid. “I'd like a Prac- 
* munity more satisfactorily. tical Land Use plan 
is aa : ad eke Schools, Churches, Hospitals and for my farm.” 
SS a. Se Public Institu tions are sas able to The Red Brand fence 
Ys . . meet the requirements of the commun- dealer is the man to 
1€ stalked from court. The judge’s envoy, nity as a result of greater financial **- He handles that 
at sent to summon Lincoln, found him play- Fen long-lasting, Galvan- 
- — reba tak hy come,” Lin- syst sesher aay e 
e ele said. “My te are dirty ‘ail @ Everyone Benefits From Practical fence and those easy- 
h- want them clean.” The judge, informed, Land Use .. . Yes, it’s true, when to-set Rep Top steel 
simply commented, “Honest Abe.” Practical Land Use helps farmers im- posts. See him about 
1€ Lincoln is proud of its name—the prove their farms everyone in the com- Practical Land Use. 
le name Lincoln didn’t think would amount 
. en KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Peoria 7, Illinois 
x Meggan: _ al ateles makers of ... RED BRAND Fence, Non-Climbable Fence, Ornamental Fence, Nails, Bale 


Ties, Gates, Keystone Poultry Netting, and Keymesh reinforcing for stucco, plaster and concrete. 
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Don’t risk a 
water shortage! 


Modern farming demands 
the guaranteed capacity of a 


DELCO 


Turn your water 
supply over to a 
Delco Water Sys- 
tem and your 
water worries are 
over.FamousGen- 


SYSTEM eral Motors engi- 
neering guaran- 


tees continuous delivery of every 
single gallon promised or more. 

Delco Pumps were designed with 
you in mind ... built to be com- 
pletely dependable and trouble-free 
for uninterrupted performance 365 
days a year. 

Get our FREE Water Survey 
today—just call your nearest Delco 
dealer. Or for FREE illustrated lit- 
erature, write Dept. PA, Delco 
Appliance Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Rochester 1, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Delco-Heat burners, 
boilers, Conditionairs 








A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 


0S Lubricate bikes, trains, skates and! 


ki 
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EASY! Handles like 
putty, hardens into 
wood. Sticks firmly to 
wood, metal, fabric, 
plaster, glass, composi- 
tions. Can be carved, 
sanded. A real toy saver! 
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Hoover 


(Continued from page 30) 
strength of character in our people will 
be restored. 

“Our civilization,” he says firmly yet 
quietly, “is different from any other. The 
difference does not lie in us as individ- 


| uals. Americans as such are certainly no 


wiser, no better and no braver than the 
nationals of other countries. We have re- 
ceived magnificent inheritances of human 
thought from others. 

“But in this country men have been 
encouraged to develop themselves. No 
barren traditions hold our human parti- 


| cles down. Under the impulse of ideas 
, and ideals these particles have been able 
| to rise without impediment from class or 
| caste or government. Our concept of gov- 


ernment is especially different from that 


| of nearly every other country. We think 
_of it as a necessary evil, as an agency 


with limited and divided powers, mainly 
fulfilling local responsibilities, hunh?” 

“Nobody can read the Constitution 
and think otherwise,” you reply. 

“Of course. Well, then, we have the 
problem of greed and dishonesty. Some 
of our human particles are greedy. Some 
are dishonest. So our so-called ‘liberals’ 
say Government must take over to con- 
trol the few who are vicious. It must 
burn down the barn to get rid of the rats. 
No farmer worthy of the name would do 
that, hunh?” 

“Scarcely.” 

“No, you don’t cure viciousness by 
assuming—falsely—that all men are vi- 
cious. Those who are vicious will infect 
socialism as much as capitalism, only 
then they'll have the power to repress 
the decent human particles. Then the 
decent people won’t be able to co-operate 
constructively and voluntarily. They'll be 
frustrated, hunh?” 

“A good many Americans have cer- 
tainly felt frustrated in recent years.” 

“But they won't stay frustrated, be- 
cause it isn’t in our tradition to accept 
frustration. The lifestream of this nation 
will rise to overwhelm the officious off- 
cials who would dam it back. It may take 
time. It has taken time. But this is one 
country that will not be regimented. The 
last election showed it, hunh?” 


Honored Prophet. A number have 
tried to smear him—this modest man who 
grows vehement only when the essential 
virtue of his country is attacked. But the 
smears have not stuck. The little minds 
cannot for long successfully assail the 
great. Only temporarily does the prophet 
lack honor in his own country. 

In one of his last speeches as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hoover said: “You cannot ex- 
tend the mastery of government over the 
daily life of a people without somewhere 
making it master of people’s souls and 
thoughts.” 

It is because he was so right then 
that this elder statesman is the more 
attentively heeded now. 
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Many doctors say: 


menol 


LAXATIVE ri 
is good for <2, 


your whole family” ~ 






Satisfaction for all ages 
MA pproved 


by thousands 
of doctors 


laxative habit 


Non-habit forming 


Fasy to take...ec5¥ °" 


AUD A 


Fights 





A million people now enjoy easy, 
normal regularity because of sugar- 
free Zymenol, the soothing laxative 

‘ with healthful brew- 
érs yeast. Try it in your 
own family. Your 
druggist has the econ- 
omy size—only $1.25. 


Wealth of Wealth 


Now ... Handy tablets and tasty gran- 
ules, too. Ask your druggist for Zymelose. 
(Consult your doctor if constipation still 
persists. ) 

Write for free circulars. 


OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO., Inc., Waukesha 2,Wis. 


Mothersills 









The fasteacting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


for Adults & Children P~ aad 
THE WORLD OVER 'E€MED wwdisss] 
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property 
BACK! At Drug, 
Hardware, Feed, Grocery, Dept. 
Stores, and Mail Order Houses. 





Loose False Teeth? 


Can't Eat With 
Slipping Plates? 


Hold Plates Tight With 
This Amazing New Cream 


Poli-Grip gives you tight-fitting comfort as 


never before—does all this too: 


1. Forms a creamy cushion eliminating fric- 
tion on sore gums. 


| 2. Seals edges so food cannot get under—eat 


everything in comfort. 


| 3. Keeps even lower plates tight while eat- 


ing, laughing, singing, sneezing. 


Double your money back if wonderful Poli- 
Grip doesn’t give you more comfort, more 


| security than ever before! 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


How can military inventions be 
submitted for Government consid- 
eration? 

A. The National Inventors Council, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C., is the Government agency which 
screens inventions and ideas which might 
be of use to the armed services. If an 
item is considered promising, it is for- 
warded to the proper branch of the De- 
fense Department. 

Upon request, the council will send 
a folder describing its functions and con- 
ditions under which inventions or ideas | 
are examined. It wants only inventions | 
for use by the military, not items or ideas | 
for commercial manufacture. 





“But How Can We Afford 
to Stay at a Hotel?” 


Sue’s anguished question might have 
been mine a year ago. Now I was 
able to reassure her. Frankly, I had 
been only lukewarm about Additional 
Living Expense Insurance when 

Justin Case had recommended it. insu £3 
But when he explained that for Yy 
about the price of a good dinner 

I could get insurance to pay for 


expense while our home was being 

rebuilt I agreed that I couldn't afford 

to be without it. 

Have you considered where and 
how you would live if your 
home should be destroyed? Our 
local agent can tell you more 


Which state has the most cities 
with populations of 100,000 or 
more? 

A. California and Ohio are tied with 
eight such cities each. Massachusetts, 
Texas and New York are runners-up with 
seven each. 


about this low-cost insurance. 


vt For his name, write today 
additional rent, meal and similar 





tO we 


What states still do not allow 
women to serve on juries? In how 
many states, where women can 
serve, are they allowed to refuse on 
the basis of their sex? 

A. Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Texas and West Virginia 
bar women from juries. Wording of the 
Federal Judicial Code results in the state | 
law taking precedence to bar women even 
from Federal juries. 

In the 82nd Congress, bills were in- 
troduced to amend the wording of the 
Federal Code to permit Federal jury 
service by women in all states, even 
where they cannot serve on state juries. 


THE 


Phoenix-Connecticut 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES * 1103 ASYLUM AVE. * HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. ~ 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 


Wt Tie, 


Cdisas 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
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Who was the first U.S. President 4 
to be photographed? ¢ 
A. President John Tyler sat for a | — 
mesnerrectype (an early variety of photo- | ‘ ; Ma 
1s graph) in 1844. Former Presidents John The way rhe : : nsport 
; Quincy Adams (in 1843) and Andrew <a, Cacneee Nile be pr gen 8 
“ Jackson (in 1845) were daguerreotyped, si geomet deliveries, to school—hundreds of uses in 
4 the latter by Mathew Brady, who later r i Resch eer Se ern eigen ai Ga a 
became famous for his Civil War photog- r ; =: 
é raphy. Here's Why . . . Anacin® is 






Tyler’s successor, President Polk, 
was daguerreotyped in 1849 and since 


then every Chief Executive has been pho- 
tographed. 
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like a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin 
contains not one but a combination of med- 
ically proved, active ingredients in easy-to- 
take tablet form. Anacin gives FAST, LONG 
LASTING relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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Pathfinder 
RAO. He is sorry to leave. 


O THIS is the United States. When, 
in a very short while, the time 
comes for me to make my bow to 
this wonderful country, and I watch the 
towering skyscrapers of your premier 
city dwindle into nothingness, I know I 
shall feel nostalgic and homesick. Does 
that tell you what I think of the U.S.? 

I shall miss the fresh beauty of 
your countryside as well as the lights 
and glamor of your great cities. I shall 
miss your perfect highways, magnificent 
bridges (and the tolls!), the great seats 
of learning which afford such unequaled 
opportunities to those who would benefit 
by them. Yes, I shall miss all these 
things and many more; but most of all 
I shall miss the dynamic, optimistic, 
creative spirit of America, the quality 
that has put this country 50 years ahead 
of some and 150 ahead of others. 

On landing fresh from India four 
months ago, New York scared me to 
death. But I took up the challenge, and 
stopped by Manhattan again, not once, 
not twice, but three times; and now, I 
am happy to say, I’ve made my peace 
with New York. While New York in- 
flicted its initial wounds upon me, San 
Francisco provided the healing touch. 
I fled from the filth of Baltimore to be 
held captive by the charm of Los 





What I found 


America to be like 


By Binop U. Rao 


Director of Information, Government of Hyderabad, India 


Angeles. Atlanta puzzled me; Las Vegas 
dazzled me; the beautiful expressions of 
religious art at Forest Lawn Cemetery 
elevated and uplifted me. 


Three Americans. I was thrilled 
by New Orleans, but chilled by Chi- 
cago; enchanted by New Mexico, and 
sobered by the Mormon stronghold of 
Salt Lake City. The Niagara Falls held 
me; and the Grand Canyon—what shall 
I say of the Grand Canyon? I marveled 
with the minister at this work of God; 
enthused with the artist over this art- 
ists dream; and agreed with the cow- 
boy that it was a helluva place to find 
a cow. 

I liked the American’s informality, 
and admired his resourcefulness. But 
I disapproved of his impatience—he’s 
so accustomed to being tense that when 
he’s calm he’s nervous—and his tend- 
ency to skim the surface of things. I 
found that what is a “currency note” in 
India is a “bill” in America, and what 
is a “bill” in India is a “check” in the 
States. 

I learned not only to “check in’ 
and “check out” of hotels. but to 
“check” my baggage at railroad sta- 
tions, bus depots and airports, and my 
coat and briefcase at club desks. In the 
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CALIFORNIA COAST. Rao liked “perfect highways” and glamorous cities. 
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Wide World 


bank [ operated on a “checking ac- 
count” rather than on a “current ac- 
count” as in India. Thus most of the 
time I found myself either “checking” 
or being “checked.” I learned to say 
“Excuse me” instead of “I’m sorry” 
when I hit someone without meaning ‘to 
do so, and to beam “You're welcome” 
instead of “Not at all” when someone 
thanked me for a reason I could not 
divine. I got used to being asked for 
street directions while I was myself 
looking for one, and to paying my bus 
fare to a machine rather than to a 
human being. 

I discovered that family life in the 
United States is as real and happy as 
elsewhere; that Hollywood is more a 
state of mind than a physical entity; 
that the American behind the steering 
wheel of a car is different from the same 
American on the sidewalk; that you not 
only take time by the forelock but grab 
him by the whiskers and swing him 
around; and that the sentiment of hu- 
manity is the same whether in New 
York’s Fifth Avenue or Delhi’s Chandni 
Chowk. 


Well-oiled Wheels. What single 
feature of American life impressed me 
most? Answer: the tremendous organi- 
zation that goes into every activity and 
makes it go with so much ease and 
smoothness—whether it’s a large, com- 
plex activity, or a small one; whether 
keeping the trains moving, or conduct- 
ing a hotel; taking “care of the vast 
ramifications of the Presidential elec- 
tions, or merely running a grocery store. 

It’s this organization that makes 
the Radio City stage shift from color 
to color and scene to scene so serenely, 
and the entire program to come through 
so cleanly. It’s also this organization 
that made it possible for me to open a 
bank account in 60 seconds and cash my 
checks in 50. I believe. epigrammati- 
cally speaking, that the quality that 
makes this country tick can be summed 
up in four words, all of which to my 
mind express the same basic concept: 
organization planning . . . team- 
work . . . action. Even inefficiency, in 
those rare instances in which it does 
occur, is very highly organized! 

Another facet of America that 
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In his second article for 
PATHFINDER, Mr. Rao, a 
visitor from Hyderabad, 
India, tells what he saw, 
heard and learned about 
America—and Americans— 


on his first visit here 


struck me was the individual’s devotion 
to his work. The girl behind the coun- 
ter at the drugstore, as well as the 
office executive detailed to take you 
round, put all they had in their work: 
There was no casualness or letup while 
the boss was not looking. I observed a 
remarkably high standard of personal 
integrity, an opinion to which I hold on 
despite the revelations of collusion be- 
tween the underworld and the govern- 
ment in New York. Police—an unwel- 





sro World 
“TOO REVEALING”? Singer Virginia 


Davis in an American formal gown. 


come and ubiquitous sight in many 
countries—were not in evidence; and 
where they were, certainly caused no 
fear. Never before have I felt such a 
complete sense of personal security. 
But do not run away with the idea 
that I decided that all that happened 
in America was for the best in this best 
of all possible worlds. I thought the 
country suffered from an overdose of 
specialization, resulting in the “one 
nostril” specialist pathetically incap- 
able of seeing beyond his nostril. Many 
Americans, especially as I got farther 
away from the Eastern Seaboard, be- 
trayed a complex made up jointly or 
severally of a total ignorance of affairs 
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TRAILWAYS PIONEERED THRU-BUSES... 
buses that travel long distances over 
various parts of the system so there’s 
no change en route and you can keep 
the same seat straight through. To- 
day Trailways operates thru-buses to 
all sections of America! 

New “Limousine’’ Comfort. Custom 
engineered spring suspension and 
sound-proofing give a ride as smooth 
and silent as in the finest motor cars. 
Other Trailways “‘plus’’ comfort fea- 
tures are reclinimg, foam-rubber seats 
scientifically designed for greater com- 
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Send coupon for information 


TRAILWAYS “22 
THRU-TINERS 








Same seat- Straight thru- when you travel by 


TRAILWAYS THRO-LIVER 


fort, greater leg room; individual read- 
ing lights and extra large scenery-view 
windows with tinted “‘eye-ease”’ glass. 
Separate Air-Conditioning System. 
Regardless of the weather outside, you 
enjoy the same comfortable tempera- 
ture all the way in your Trailways 
Thru-Liner. 

Safe, Courteous Drivers. Trailways’ 
friendly, experienced drivers have a 
widespread reputation for courtesy 
and an unmatched safety record. Ac- 
tually, you’re safer in a Thru-Liner 
than in your own home! 


p=--------------- 
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TRAILWAYS, Dept. P-33, 108 M. State St., Chicage, Wl 
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t em interested in « (—] Trip [—] Expense Paid Tour 
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ONE OF THESE 


PARAGON “de-frost-it” 


THRIFTy TWINS 


brings automatic defrosting 
to your refrigerator 






No more old-fashioned 
messy defrosting! Plugs 
in like o lamp cord. 
Sets like a clock. Cuts 
down electric bills — 
keeps food fresh long- 
er. Your choice of 2 
inexpensive models. 


{ de-frost-tt $995 


complete with cord and 
plug — Use where elec- 
tric outlet is hard to reach. 





a. | 

de-frost-it 0 
Use where outlet is easy to reach, 

THEY MUST BE GOOD! 96% of the manufac- 

turers making automatic defrosting refrigera- 

tors for food stores specify Paragon defrosters 

as standard equipment. See them at your local 

appliance, hardware or department store. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1804 Twelfth Street e Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
World's largest exclusive manufacturer of time controls 


HOW TO RELIEVE 
BRONCHITIS 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes into the bronchial system to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 


WHY DOCTORS WARN 
DON’T TAKE SODA 


e If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
losis, acid rebound. 

“I suffered acid indigestion and gas so 
bad that I was taking baking soda as often 
as three times a day, and with no real re- 
lief,” says Mr. Carl Mathews of Birchwood, 
Tenn. “Since taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, I’ve quit soda and eat, 
sleep and feel so much better I wouldn’t be 
without your wonderful medicine.” 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery with amazing results. Over 
35,000,000 bottles of this great non-alcoholic 
medicine, with its wonderful stomachic tonic 
action, have been sold to date. And no won- 
der. First, taken regularly, it promotes more 
normal stomach activity, thus helping to 
digest food better so you won’t have gas, 
heartburn, sour stomach. Second, with stom- 
ach activity improved, you can eat the foods 
you like without fear of after-distress. 

Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 
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other than American, a smug, almost 
supercilious self-complacency, and a 
patronizing superiority, as if to say, “If 
it’s not American, it cannot be good.” 

In a Midwestern town, which shall 
be nameless, an amiable old lady, one 
of a party invited over by a local family 


| to meet me, was shocked to see me, the 


man from India, a normal human being. 
You could have knocked her down with a 
feather, even without one. “My good- 
ness!” she cried. “Is this young man Mr. 
Rao? But he’s just like one of ours!” And 
I found out later that my hosts them- 
selves, good and kindly people, whose own 


| daughter lives in India, had expressed 
themselves as “greatly reassured” about | 


India after my visit. 
For the ivory-tower attitude of this 


type of American, the newspapers, which | 


feed him almost exclusively on a diet of 
local sensations, must take a large share 
of the blame. For the most part, the tech- 
nical excellence of American publications 
is matched only by what appears to be a 
constitutional aversion for material of 
educative value. 

I wondered, too, if the danger of 
communism within the United States was 
not being exaggerated. I do not believe 
that communism can ever take root in the 
United States, because its antithesis—the 
grinding, obnoxious kind of capitalism— 
is absent in this country. Indeed, the aim 
of every worker and “have not” is not the 
negative one of: destroying the “haves,” 
and possibly himself in the process, but to 
work his way up to becoming a “have” or 





a little capitalist himself—a philosophy | 


which, I fancy, is fair enough. 


Racial Problems. I noticed that 
neither the (American) Indians nor the 


| Negroes were happy with their position. 


The Indians obviously are a proud and | 


sensitive people, and their resentment at 
a scheme of things in which they are not 
complete masters of themselves was writ 
large on their countenance. 

Now for a peek at the Negro picture. 
I traveled extensively in the notorious 
deep South, but, unfortunately, my com- 


plexion was not dark enough to put the | 
segregation issue in this region to a real | 


test; and (again rather unfortunately in 
this context) I met here with the same 
kindliness, and warm and gracious hospi- 
tality, as elsewhere in the United States. 
In spite of this, however, I could feel a 


certain tension in the air; and the out- | 


ward signs of discrimination were too 
many to escape notice. A darker-com- 
plexioned Indian traveling with me at this 
stage of my tour occasioned some inter- 
esting side-lights. Our Southern friends 
manifestly did not feel as comfortable 


with him as with me. They would look at | 
me, hard at him, back at me, very hard at | 


him once more, go over my features for 
the last time, and melt. At a drugstore, 
the girl, with a piercing, soul-searching 
stare at my companion, decided to chal- 
lenge both of us: “Are you colored?” 
“Miss,” I said, “we are from India.” “He 
—is he from India, too?” was the next 
query. “We came over together,” I said. 
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SUARANTE 


Scientists, explorers and engineers 
choose Burgess Batteries where lives 
depend on battery power, because 
they are recognized as best by the 
experts. Insist on using Burgess Bat- 
teries in your flashlight. Burgess 
Battery Company, Freeport, IIL; 

Niagara Falls, Canada. 


A Quality Dry Battery For Every Purpose 
Wake Up 
To More Comfort 


Without Nagging Backache 


Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- 
aches and dizziness may be due to slowdown of kidney 
function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
nagging backache—feel miserable. 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 
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She thought awhile, smelling a rat; final- 
ly blurted out, “Then why is he so much 
darker than you?” 

In comics and movies, on radio, tele- 
vision and stage, the Negro is portrayed 
as a servant or grinning buffoon. He is 
told by the sign language of the South 
that his place is behind white men. In the 
North, gentlemen’s agreements keep him 
in “his place” occupationally. I found 
among some Americans an anxiety to 
deny the existence of a Negro problem; 
others argued that an attempt to “rush” 
progress would only result in a regres- 
sion. It seemed to me that both attitudes 
were unrealistic, and side-tracked the 
issue. The Negroes themselves agree that 
progress is being made, but they held that 
the pace was not anything like what it 
ought to be or what justice demanded. 

As I made my way along from state 
to state I came across everywhere evi- 
dence of wealth and prosperity. You will 
say America is not all rich. I know. But 
the prevailing note is one of abundance. 
Nowhere else do automobiles and trailers 
so block the roads as to make a sardine 
tin look like a vacuum. Food was plenti- 
ful, too; in fact, I thought Americans ate 
too much, and was not too surprised to 
see an eminent authority call overweight 
persons a top health problem in your 
country. 


Too Many Sheepskins? I thought 
the school system absolutely superlative. 
and the universities, too—although I had 
a feeling that doctorates were given.away 
a trifle too indiscriminately, reminding 
me of the aphorism that we want more 
educated graduates and fewer uneducated 
Ph.D.s. I admired the self-reliance of 
small communities, the community activi- 
ties, and the way small towns run their 
governments. I thought American women 
were more smart, but less charming, than 
Indian women; were more brave, less pa- 
tient, more helpful, less constant, more 
revealing, less concealing than our own. 
I was relieved to find a glass of water the 
first thing to appear on a restaurant table, 
although, alas! this did not stop me from 
having one Manhattan too many. too 
many times. I observed that the press, 
radio and TV boys bossed the personali- 
ties and pushed them around to fill their 
needs; that the American has a healthy 
distaste for all forms of government con- 
trol; that, thanks to machinery and or- 
ganization, you do with five men what we 
do with 500; that you dwell in the midst 
of fire alarms; that when you exclaim, 
“Wonderful!” and “Good!” you do not 
mean it half the time. 

Basically. I found nothing wrong 
with the American “materialistic” philos- 
ophy to make things as easy, as comfort- 
able, and as quick as possible to take 
time out for nonremunerative activities. 
The most refreshing characteristic of the 
American philosophy, however, is the 
recognition it gives to the ordinary man. 
A philosophy that pins its faith in the 
common man’s capacity for uncommon 
achievement is bound to take you far if 
you “watch your step,” America! 
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major repairs! 
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YOU may have 


Pin-Worms 


and not know it / 





Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 
To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 


First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically -ap- 
roved ingredient goes right to work— 
Bills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dengstoes, 
contagious condition. At the first sign o' 
Pin.Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Veraitie e...the small, 
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easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
fot over 100 years. 
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Automatic 
Heating . 
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space heater 
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Get the luxury of automatic 
heat...at low cost...with any 
of these famous space heaters 


ALLEN’S JUNGERS 

BARNES KEMAC (Conodo 
BENNER-NAWMAN KLEER-KLEEN 

BEVER taco 

COLE HOT BLAST LONERGAN 
COLEMAN MAGIC CHEF 
COLEMAN (Concdo) = MARCHAND (Conado) 
CREST (Canodo) MONARCH 
CREST-AIRE (Conodeo) MONARCH (Conodo) 


CUSTOM AIRE 
DOMESTIC MONOGRAM 


DRA NESCO 
away At a 
ENTERPRISE ORAN 
ENTERPRISE (Canodc) PERFECTION 
ESTATE HEATROLA PREWAY 
EVANS QUAKER 
EVEN-TEMP QUAKER (Conoda) 
FAWCETT TORRID- SAFEWAY 
OlL (Conede? SCOTSMAN 

FESS (Cancdo) SIEGLER 
FINDLAY (Conodo) SILENT FLAME 
FLOOR-O-LATOR SUPERFLAME 
pm THARRINGTON 

wv THERMO-PRODUCTS 


H. C. LITTLE 
HERCO HEAT FLO TORRIDAIRE 


(Canada) VIKIMATIC 


WNTERNATIONAL WASHINGTON FRUGAL 
*In Canada, $15.95 including Canadian tax 





If your oil-burning heater is on the above 
list — you can have both the luxury and 
economy of controlled heat ... with an 
A-P Comfort Control exactly matched to 
your heater. You'll save fuel — you'll get 
the heat you select ... automatically... 
with an A-P Comfort Control. What’s 
more, automatically controlled, even heat 
is healthier to live in. Ask at the store 
where you bought your heater or write 
us for further information. 


Install it yourself... 


it takes only five minutes 
An ordinary screwdriver is all 
you need to install an A-P 
Comfort Control on your oil 
heater. It takes less than five 
minutes! There’s no wiring; 
no fussing with small parts... 
only two screws to tighten. 
Available for gas-fired space 
heaters also. 


‘DEPENDABLE Controls 
For Oil... Gas... Refrigeration 










A-P CONTROLS CORPORATION 


2353 N. 32nd Street * Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin 
In Canada: A-P Controls Corp., Ltd., Cooksville, Ont, 
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Bald Threat 


I want a hair-do with bangs like Mamie. 
But my husband’s gone on a strike 
And says if I do he'll get even with me— 
He’ll do his hair like Ike. 

—Ruth DeLong Peterson 


Uncle Sam franks our income tax 
blanks to us. It would be a tiny balm if 
he would let us frank ’em back to him! 

s e . 

Speaker Joe Martin seems the sort 
of determined bachelor who would hold a 
woman’s hand just long enough to loosen 
her grip. 


February 


If February doesn’t thrill you, 

If, rather, it’s inclined to chill you, 

If long on snow and slush it’s sort of, 

Rejoice that days are what it’s short of. 
—Richard Armour 


Some people have sponged off the 
Government for so long that they can’t 
understand the need for cleaning it up. 

* = 

Purged Communist: Red out of the 
Party. 

e ° * 

New’ York Grand Jury witnesses 
seem to operate on the theme, “I cover 
up the waterfront.” 

e 7 om 

Russia can bear her wrongs with re- 
markable fortitude whenever she finds 
that it was Uncle Sam who done her 
wrong. 


Trade wind: Sales talk. 


Instinctive reaction when Stalin 
waves an olive branch: “Timber-r-r!” 


US. BUREAU 
OF 


INTERNAL REVENUE 





Reamer Keller for Pathfinder 


“And I say to you, if I am re-elected— 
oh, sorry, wrong speech!” 


Passing the buck: Serving venison. 
e e . 
You'll have to say one thing for 
Mr. Truman. He’s one of the finest ex- 
Presidents living today. 


Quips 


Vice President Richard Nixon thinks 
rightly that the title “Veep” belongs to 
Alben Barkley to which the American 
people say “amen.” Dick probably will 
be called “Junior” if he isn’t careful. 
—Roanoke VW orld-News. 

In this wonderful country they build 
1,000,000 houses a year, every one of 
them more comfortable than the royal 
palaces of Europe.—Boston Sunday 


Globe. 

Americans are confident that 1953 
will be better—no election.—Pittsburgh 
Press. 





J. Monahan for Pathfinder 


“Talk about nosey people!” 
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1953 Studebaker Starliner coupe for five—white sidewall tires and chrome wheel discs optional at extra cost Actual color photogravh 


the New 1953 Studebaker 


: 
| CHAMPION *% COMMANDER V-8 


Less than five feet high—Studebaker Starliner coupe— 
a new flight into the future—a new flair for today! 





HqH™ is the most daring step forward of our times in automobile 
designing—a car utterly different in concept—a car sparkling 
with breath-taking originality ... the new 1953 Studebaker. 

This is the first American car with a real foreign-car flair—an 
impressively long and racy Studebaker that’s so very low most 
people can see right over it. New smartness and new continental 
distinction for you—at a down-to-earth price! 

Stop in at a Studebaker showroom. See this exciting American 
car with the dramatic European look. Marvelous power steering 


is available in the Commander V-8 at moderate extra cost. 


OVER 100 YEARS OF STUDEBAKER PROGRESS 
ON THE ROADWAYS OF THE WORLD 











KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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The modern bathroom, sanitary, efficient, is an Ameri- 
can development. Across the nation Kohler fixtures 
and fittings, in graceful, group design, afford home 
owners maximum convenience, safety, service. The 
Kohler mark is an accepted guide to satisfaction and 
lasting value. 

Kohler fixtures are comfortable to use, easy to 
clean. The Cosmopolitan Bench Bath has a flat, safe 
bottom, low front, slope end. The lustrous Kohler 
enamel is fused to a base of non-flexing iron, cast for 
strength and rigidity. The Gramercy vitreous china 
lavatory has an ample basin, integral soap dishes, 
handy shelf. Chromium-plated fittings, made expressly 
for the fixtures, simplify control of water and waste. 

Your Kohler dealer will help you plan a bathroom, 
washroom, kitchen or laundry. Write for booklet E-23. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873. 
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